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Introduction 


The  Book  of  Psalms  is  a rich  depository  of  the 
devotional  literature  of  Israel.  It  is  the  richest 
deposit  of  religious  experience  in  the  world  and 
contains  many  poems  which  grew  out  of  the  experience 
of  distress.  They  are  all  more  than  two-thousand 
years  old,  and  many  of  them  come  from  much  further 
back  than  that. 

Many  literary  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  world 
but  it  is  here  that  we  have  the  human  soul,  not  alone 
the  soul  of  Israel,  but  a universal  soul. 

"In  these  psalms  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  the  Hebrew  race  finds  its  most 
exalted  poetic  expression.  In  them  are 
found  conceptions  of  the  majesty  of  God, 
of  His  care  for  men,  of  perfect  trust 
in  His  wisdom  and  power,  which  make  the 
Psalter  more  influential  than  any  other 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  developing 
and  expressing  a rich  religious  experi- 
ence."!. 

One  writer  suggests  that  the  Psalms  have  been 
preserved  for  the  same  reason  that  men  are  still  re- 
producing the  forms  of  Greek  architecture — that  they 


1.  Wood  8c  Grant,  The  Bible  as  Literature,  p 170. 
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embody  forms  of  enduring  beauty.  This  beauty  is  not 
artifical,  as  all  classic  beauty  is  not  artifical. 

It  is  because  the  Psalms  are  so  real  that  we  never 
get  tired  of  them.  Among  Christian  people  today  The 
Book  of  Psalms  is  probably  the  best  known  and  best 
loved  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"The  Psalter  was  Judaism’s  great  re- 
ligious hymnal...  It  reflects  the 
inner  consciousness  of  Israel,  but 
likewise  of  all  godly  souls.  The  im- 
precations and  the  low  ideals  which 
may  be  found  here  and  there  are  found 
in  the  same  proportion  in  the  average 
heart  and  for  similar  reasons.  The 
Psalter  is  the  world’ s interpreter  of 
God  to  man... but  by  the  whole  collection 
fundamental  religious  traits  are 
nourished.  God  is  the  great  reality 
of  the  Psalter.  It  seizes  upon  eternal 
things  and  interprets  them  to  human 
need.  Hence  mankind  will  use  these 
’praises  of  Israel’  while  the  world 
stands. "1 . 

The  lamentation  literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
includes  both  individual  and  national  lamentations. 

The  individual  lamentations  arise  out  of  a situation 
of  personal  distress:  the  oppression  of  enemies, 

sickness,  loneliness,  or  discouragement.  The  national 
lamentations  are  public  prayers  which  arise  out  of 
national  calamity  or  public  distress.  It  is  with 


1.  Sanders,  History  of  the  Hebrews,  p 551. 
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this  last  group  that  we  shall  concern  ourselves  in 
this  treatment. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  determine, 
from  the  Psalms  themselves,  the  characteristics  of 
a public  lamentation.  V«e  shall  begin,  however,  with 
sources  outside  the  psalter,  tracing  the  influence 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cultic  practices  up- 
on the  Hebrew  rituals. 

We  shall  then  examine  the  Jewish  sources  out- 
side the  psalter  and  from  these  ’'situations  in  life” 
determine  what  elements  there  are  in  these  situ- 
ations, from  which  lamentations  take  their  origin 
and  what  occasions  brought  about  the  public  lamen- 
tations. Then  we  shall  study  the  Psalms  themselves, 
asking  these  same  questions.  After  reconstructing 
as  complete  a picture  of  the  public  lamentation  as 
we  can  we  shall  conclude  by  enumerating  those  elements 
which  are  characteristic  of  a public  lamentation; 
those  things  which  identify  a public  lamentation  as 


such. 
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II. 

Sources  of  Lamentation  Outside  the  Psalter 
A.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Sources. 

It  now  seems  universally  recognized  by  scholars 
that  the  Hebrew  nation  came  late  upon  the  stage  of 
history,  and  that  when  the  Hebrew  Bedouins  passed  over 
out  of  the  desert  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  entered 
a land  that  had  already  experienced  milleniums  of 
civilization.  In  successive  decades  and  centuries  the 
Hebrew  cono;uerors  took  over,  not  only  the  land  with  its 
walled  cities  and  its  cultivated  fields,  but  they  took 
over  also  the  landT  s sancturaries,  and  in  large  measure 
its  religious  and  moral  ideas. 

One  civilization  among  others  that  exerted  very 
great  influence  for  many  centuries  over  Canaan  came 
from  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley.  It  brought  to  Canaan 
its  language,  its  literary  forms,  its  myths  and  legends, 
its  legal  statutes;  it  brought  also,  in  some  degree,  the 
knowledge  of  its  gods,  and  the  hymns  and  prayers  with 
which  these  gods  were  worshipped.  The  Hebrews  could  not 
but  be  directly  and  indirectly  influenced  by  Assyrian 
culture  and  religion. 

The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  festivals  give  us  much 
background  for  Jewish  psalms  in  the  situations  which 
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they  celebrate.  In  many  actions  we  feel  we  have  the 
possible  origin  of  details  in  the  Jewish  cult. 

The  festival  played  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Since  there  is  a great  deal 
of  literature  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria  dealing  with 
the  festival  we  would  expect  to  find  a great  body  of 
material  pertaining  directly  to  this  phase  of  the  life 
of  that  people.  Almost  the  opposite  is  true.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  material,  but  so  much  repetition  of 
lines  and  thoughts  occurs  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  stages  in  the  development  of  any 
particular  ritual  or  prayer. 

Because  this  material  is  so  scattered  and  there 
is  so  much  irrevelant  material  to  our  discussion,  I 
shall  follow  closely  the  sketch  of  the  festival  which 
Professor  Jastrow  gives. 1.  I am  indebted  to  him  for 
the  situations  and  details  which  I shall  mention  in 
the  following  discussion. 

In  the  Babylonian  religion  every  day  of  the  year 
had  some  significance  and  certain  days  in  each  month 
had  special  significance.  In  different  religious 


1.  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  pp  675-689. 
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centers  the  days  singled  out  for  special  significance 
differed.  From  this  we  are  made  to  realize  that 
festival  days  were  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Baby- 
lonia and  not  necessarily  identical  in  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  history. 

The  name  that  reveals  most  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Babylonian  festivals  is  tashiltu.  which  is 
used  as  a syztonym  for  ’joy,  delight’.  The  festivals 
were  joyous  occasions,  marked  by  abundance  of  offer- 
ings and  merrymaking,  though,  the  somber  note  in  the 
rejoicings  was  not  absent. 

Some  material  shows  that  at  an  early  period,  there 
was  one  day  in  the  year  on  which  a festival  was  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  a god  or  goddess  that  had  a more 
important  character  than  any  other.  "In  the  developed 
zodiacal  system  of  Babylonia  each  month  is  sacred  to  a 
deity”.l.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  natural 
that  the  first  day  of  the  month  sacred  to  a deity  would 
be  regarded  as  his  or  her  festival  par  excellence. 

On  this  day  the  people  would  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  district  within  which  the  cult  was  carried  on,  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  god  or  goddess. 


1.  Op.  cit.  p 462 
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"In  the  days  of  Gudea,  we  find  Bau  occupying  this 
superior  rank.  Her  festival  had  assumed  such  importance 
as  to  serve  for  reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  year."l. 

After  the  ancient  religious  and  political  centers 
of  the  south  yielded  their  privileges  to  Babylon,  it 
was  natural  for  the  priests  of  Marduk  to  want  the  festi- 
val of  the  new  year  in  honor  of  the  new  head*  It  was 
transformed  into  a Marduk  festival.  It  is  also  known 
by  another  name,  Akitu,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  term  for  a festival,  and  it  would  be  natural 
that  Marduk1 2 s festival  should  come  to  be  known  as  the 
festival. 

The  New  Year’s  day  was  marked  by  a solemn  procession. 
The  street  was  handsomely  paved  and  everything  was  done 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  the  ceremony. 2.  The 
Akitu  festival  brought  worshippers  from  all  parts  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  the  capitol.  Kings  and  sub- 
jects alike  paid  their  devotions  to  Marduk.  "The  for- 
mer approached  the  divine  presence  directly,  and,  seizing 
hold  of  the  hands  of  Marduk’ s statue,  were  admitted  into 
a kind  of  covenant  with  the  god.  The  ceremony  became 


1.  Op.  cit.  p 677. 

2.  Op.  cit.  p 679. 
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the  formal  rite  of  royal  installation  in  Babylonia11 ,1. 

The  Jewish  New  Year  is  known  as  Rosh-hasli-shana, 
which  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Babylonian  resh 
shatti.  A difference,  however,  between  the  Babylonian 
and  the  Jewish  festival  is  that  the  latter  is  cele- 
brated in  the  seventh  month.  It  is  not  correct,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  their  New 
Yearfs  day  from  the  Babylonians. 

Of  the  other  festivals  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  but  few  details  are  known.  Several  references 
are  made  to  the  Tammuz  festival.  "Dirges  were  sung 
by  the  wailing  women  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical 
instruments;  offerings  were  made  to  the  dead. "2. 

Dedications  of  temples  and  palaces  were  in  general 
marked  by  festivities,  and  so  when  the  kings  return  in 
triumph  from  their  wars,  laden  with  spoils  and  captives, 
popular  rejoicings  were  instituted.  But  such  festivals 
were  merely  sporadic,  and,  while  marked  by  religious 
ceremonies,  were  chiefly  occasions  of  general  jollifi- 
cation and  homage  to  the  rulers. 3. 


1.  Op.  cit.  p 680. 

2.  Op.  cit.  p 682. 

3.  Op.  cit.  p 687. 
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Fast  days  instituted  for  periods  of  distress 
might  also  be  added  to  the  cult,  but  Professor  Jastrow 
seems  to  think  his  research  points  to  the  fact  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  special  festivals,  were  not  perma- 
nent institutions.  For  such  occasions  many  of  the 
penitential  psalms  were  composed.  To  conciliate  angered 
gods  whose  temples  had  been  devastated  in  days  of  tur- 
moil, atonement  and  purification  rites  were  observed. 

So  Ashurbanipal  upon  his  conquest  of  Babylonian  cities 
tells  us  that  he  pacified  the  gods  of  the  south  with 
penitential  psalms  and  purified  the  temples  with  magic 
rites.  The  king’s  action  was  a symbol  of  this  purifi- 
cation. 

Many  such  customs  were  of  popular  origin,  other 
symbols  and  customs  were  introduced  under  the  in- 
fluence of  doctrines  unfolded  in  the  schools  of  thought, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  elaboration  many  new  rites 
and  new  ideas  were  introduced. 

We  see  in  this  review  of  the  festival  customs 
and  situations,  points  which  we  feel  influenced  the 
Jewish  rites.  Many  of  these  situations  we  will  trace 
further  as  we  analyze  more  in  detail  certain  portions 
relative  to  the  common  elements  in  the  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian and  Jewish  rituals. 
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It  is  of  some  importance  to  recognize,  although 
the  fact  should  not  be  surprising,  that  the  situations 
in  life  out  of  which  the  hymnal  literatures  grew  were 
quite  similar  in  Assyria  and  in  Israel.  The  resemblance 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  " lamentation” 
rituals  suggests  a direct  influence  on  the  Hebrew  by 
the  Babylonians. 

"There  seem  to  be  many  examples  of 
such  lamentations.  The  antiquity 
of  them  seems  adequately  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  they  are  written 
in  Sumerian,  although  they  were 
translated  into  Babylonian  at  a later 
date".!. 

The  public  lamentation  ritual  is  a further  develop- 
ment of  the  taboo,  but  in  a much  higher  direction. 
Practically  the  only  reference  we  can  find  which  ex- 
plains that  taboo,  is  dealing  with  sacred  animals. 
Jastrow  tells  us  that  a sacred  animal  may  be  "taboo", 
that  is,  "so  sacred  that  it  must  not  be  touched,  much 
less  killed  or  eaten;  and  on  the  other  hand  its  original 
sanctity  may  lead  people  to  regard  it  as  ’unclean’, 
something  again  to  be  avoided,  because  of  the  power  to 
do  evil  which  was  involved  in  the  primitive  conception 
of  ’ sacredness’ . "2. 


1.  Jastrow,  Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Practice 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p 520. 

2.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p 597. 


It  does  not  take  too  much  imagination  to  apply  this 
conception  of  sacredness  to  the  land.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  latter  thought  connected  with  the  taboo 
and  not  that  of  "ultra  sacred". 

From  the  earliest  time  the  public  lamentation  seems 
to  have  formed  a part  of  the  official  cult  on  occasions 
of  public  distress,  when  the  gods  had  manifested  their 
displeasure  by  sending  a pestilence,  or  by  disaster  in 
war,  or  by  terrifying  phenomena  in  the  heavens,  dealing 
death  and  destruction. 

The  basis  of  these  texts  is  the  notion  of  unclean- 
ness. The  entire  land  was  regarded  as  having  become 
taboo  through  contamination  of  some  kind,  or  through 
some  offense  of  serious  character.  The  gods  are  shown 
as  having  deserted  the  cities  and  as  visiting  all  manner 
of  calamities  upon  the  country  and  the  inhabitants.  A 
hymn  to  the  storm-god,  Ramman,  enables  us  to  specify  the 
great  terror  that  the  god  inspired  as  the  general  source 
of  distrubances  in  the  heavenly  phenomena: 

"The  lord  who  in  his  anger  holds  the 
heavens  in  his  control, 

Ramman  in  his  wrath  the  earth  has  shaken. 

The  mighty  mountain — thou  dost  overturn  it. 

At  his  anger,  at  his  wrath. 

The  gods  of  heaven  mount  up  to  heaven, 

The  gods  of  earth  enter  the  earth. 

Into  the  foundation  of  heaven  Shamash  enters."!. 


1.  Jastrow,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Religion,  p 309. 
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The  Laments  themselves  are  rather  monotonous  in 
character,  though  the  rhythmic  chanting  no  doubt  lessened 
the  monotony  and  heightened  their  solemnity.  They  des- 
cribe the  devastation  that  has  been  wrought,  repeating  in 
the  form  of  a litany  the  prayer  that  the  gods  may  be 
appeased.  Here  is  a portion  of  one: 

”0  honoured  one,  return,  look  on  thy  cityt 

0 exalted  and  honoured  one,  return,  look 
on  thy  city! 

0 lord  of  lands,  return,  look  on  thy  city! 

0 lord  of  the  faithful  word,  return,  look 
on  thy  city! 

0 Enlil,  father  of  Sumer,  return,  look  on 
thy  city’. 

0 shepherd  of  the  dark-headed  people,  return, 
look  on  thy  city! 

0 thou  of  self-created  vision,  return,  look 
on  thy  city l 

Strong  one  in  directing  mankind,  return, 
look  on  thy  city! 

Giving  repose  to  multitudes,  return,  look 
on  thy  cityl 

To  thy  city,  Nippur,  return,  look  on  thy  cityl 


Unto  the  smitten  city — how  long  until  thou 
returnest? 

Unto  the  smitten — when  wilt  thou  show  mercy? 
The  city  unto  which  grain  was  allotted, 

Where  the  thirsty  was  satiated  with  drink. 


In  the  streets  where  the  men  went  about, 
hastening  hither  and  thither, 

Nov;  the  dogs  defile  her  booty. 

Her  pillage  the  jackal  destroys. 

In  her  banqueting  hall  the  wind  holds  revel. 
Her  pillaged  streets  are  desolate. nl . 


1.  Jastrow,  Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Practice 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p 323. 
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The  fear  of  divine  anger  runs,  as  an  undercurrent, 
throughout  the  entire  religious  literature  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  Rulers  and  people  are  always  haunted  by 
the  fear  lest  Enlil,  Sin,  Shamash,  Ea,  Marduk,  Nebo, 
Nergal,  Ishtar,  or  some  other  deity  manifest  displeasure. 
This  minor  key  is  struck  even  in  hymns  which  celebrate 
the  kindness  and  mercy  of  the  higher  powers;  there  was  a 
constant  fear  lest  their  mood  might  suddenly  change. 

Death  and  sickness  stood  like  spectres  in  view  of  all 
men,  ready  at  any  moment  to  seize  their  victims. 

Storms  and  inundations,  however  needful  for  the 
land,  brought  death  and  woe  for  man  and  beast.  Enemies 
were  constantly  pressing  in  on  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  thus  the  occasions  were  frequent  enough  when  the 

/ 

people  we re  forced  to  cringe  in  contrition  before  the 
gods  in  the  hope  that  they  might  soon  smile  with  favour, 
and  send  joy  into  the  heart  of  man,  or  else  that  a 
threatened  blow  might  never  fall. 

In  the  public  lamentation-songs  it  is  the  general 
condition  of  distress  that  is  emphasized,  and  the  impres- 
sion is  gained  that  the  priests  send  forth  their  appeals 
to  the  gods  for  forgiveness  on  behalf  of  the  people  in 
general. 
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Atonement  can  be  secured  only  by  an  appeal  to  the 
gods.  One  of  the  features  of  this  atonement  ritual  is 
abstention  from  food  and  drink,  We  can  suppose  that  the 
people  repaired  to  the  temple  and  participated  in  the 
service,  though  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  chief  part 
was  taken  by  the  priests  snd  the  king. 

Atonement  for  the  priests  and  the  king  was  an 
essential  preliminary  to  obtaining  forgiveness  for  the 
people  as  a whole.  Atonement  for  the  priests  because 
they  were  the  mediators  between  the  gods  and  the  wor- 
shippers; atonement  for  the  king  as  standing  nearer  to 
the  gods  than  the  masses,  in  fact  the  king  was  a repre- 
sentative of  god  on  earth. 

"A  particularly  elaborate  purification 
ceremony  was  prescribed  for  the  priests 
on  this  occasion,  although  the  priests 
had  to  take  precautions  to  be  in  a state 
of  purification  for  any  of  the  services 
in  the  temple. T,l. 

For  a better  understanding  of  the  ethical  tendencies 
of  the  Babylonian  religion,  an  appreciation  of  the 
prayers  and  hymns  is  of  prime  importance.  Let  us  retrace 
ourselves  for  a moment  to  see  the  step  of  development 
from  the  incantation  to  the  hymn  or  prayer. 


1.  Jastrow,  Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Practice 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p 321. 
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The  step  from  magical  formulas  to  prayers  and  hymns 
is  but  a small  one,  and  does  not,  indeed,  carry  with  it 
the  implication  of  changed  or  higher  religious  conceptions. 
" ..the  lower  forms  of  religious  thinking  continued  on  to 
the  very  latest  hour,  and  were  not  driven  out  by  the 
higher. "1.  Jastrow  tells  us  that  "the  incantation  texts 
in  their  entirety  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  fixed 
ritual  of  the  Babylonian-As Syrian  religion" .2. 

But  there  we re  occasions  even  in  the  oldest  period 
of  Babylonian  history  when  the  gods  were  approached  in 
prayer  without  the  accompaniment  of  magic  formulas.  Such 
occasions  were  the  "celebration  of  festivals  in  honor 
of  the  gods,  the  dedication  of  temples  or  of  sacred 
statues,  and  the  completion  of  such  purely  secular  under- 
takings as  the  building  of  a canal". 2. 

Nebuchadnezzar1 2 s inscriptions  are  characterized  by 
the  prayer  with  which  they  almost  invariably  close. 

Whether  erecting  a sanctuary  or  building  a canal  or  im- 
proving the  walls  of  Babylon,  he  does  not  fail  to  add 
to  the  descriptions  of  his  achievements  a prayer  to  some 
diety,  in  which  he  asks  for  divine  grace  and  the  blessing 


1.  Rogers,  Religion  of  Babylonian  and  Assyria,  p 160. 

2 . Jastrow,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
p 294. 
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of  long  life  and  prosperity.  This  may  serve  as  sufficient 
example: 


”0  eternal  ruler,  lord  of  all  being,  grant 
that  the  name  of  the  king  that  thou  lovest, 
whose  name  thou  hast  proclaimed,  may  flour- 
ish as  seems  pleasing  to  thee.  Lead  him  in 
the  right  way.  I am  the  prince  that  obeys 
thee,  the  creature  of  thy  hand.  Thou  hast 
created  me,  and  hast  intrusted  to  me 
dominion  over  mankind.  According  to  thy 
mercy,  0 Lord,  which  thou  bestowest  upon'  all, 
may  thy  supreme  rule  be  merciful l The  wor- 
ship of  thy  divinity  implant  in  my  heart! 

Grant  me  what  seems  good  to  thee,  for  thou  art 
he  that  hast  fashioned  my  life."l. 

There  were  other  occasions,  too,  when  prayers  were 
sent  up  to  the  gods.  Instances  may  be  found  of  the 
Assyrian  king  praying  before  a battle.  Here  is  one: 

"0  goddess  of  Arbela!  1 am  Ashurbanabal, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  product  of  thy 
hands,  created  by  thee  in  the  house  of 
my  father.  To  renew  the  sanctuaries  of 
Assyria,  and  to  enlarge  the  cities  of 
Babylonia. . .have  I devoted  myself  to 
thy  dwelling-places,  and  have  steadfast- 
ly worshipped  thy  sovereignty .. .Hearken 
unto  mel  0 thou  mistress  of  mistresses, 
supreme  in  battle,  mistress  of  the  fray, 
queen  of  the  gods.. who  speakest  good 
things  in  the  presence  of  Ashur,  the 
father,  that  produced  thee.  Teumman, 
king  of  Elam,  has  arrayed  his  army  and 
fixed  upon  battle,  brandishes  his  weapons 
to  proceed  against  Assyria.  Do  thou  now, 

0 warrior,  like... drive  him  into  the  midst 
of  the  fray,  pursue  him  with  a storm,  with 
an  evil  wind.” 2. 


1.  Rogers,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p 163. 

2.  Jastrow,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
p 296. 
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When  the  king  comes  to  the  throne  he  offers  a 
fervent  prayer  such  as  we  see  Nebuchadnezzar  doing  as 
he  addresses  a prayer  to  the  great  god  Marduk: 

l,0  Eternal  Rulert  Lord  of  the  Universel 
Grant  that  the  name  of  the  king  whom 
thou  loves t. 

Whose  name  thou  hast  mentioned,  may 
flourish  as  seems  good  to  thee. 

Guide  him  on  the  right  path. 

I am  the  ruler  who  obeys  thee,  the 
creature  of  thy  hand. 

It  is  thou  who  hast  created  me. 

And  thou  hast  entrusted  to  me  sovereignty 
over  mankind. 

According  to  thy  mercy,  0 lord,  which  thou 
bestowest  upon  all. 

Cause  me  to  love  thy  supreme  rule. 

Implant  the  fear  of  thy  divinity  in  my 
heart. 

Grant  to  me  whatsoever  may  seem  good  be- 
fore thee. 

Since  it  is  thou  that  dost  control  my 
life. nl. 

Jastrow  suggests  that  we  are  also  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  which  formed  at  all 
times  an  essential  feature  of  the  cult,  both  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  was  always  accompanied  by  some  form 
of  prayer  addressed  to  some  deity  or  to  a group  of 
deities. 

It  is  evident  then  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
separating  the  incantation  from  the  prayer  or  hymn.  We 
note  that  the  conception  of  gods  in  both  are  the  same 


1.  Jastrow:  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyra, 
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although  we  can  seem  to  notice  that  there  are  elements 
of  the  earlier  mythological  ideas  present  in  the  in- 
cantations to  a greater  extent.  These  ideas  are  not 
foreign  to  the  latter  group  however. 

"The  proper  view,  therefore,  to  take  of 
the  prayers  and  hymns  is  to  regard  them 
as  twin  productions  of  the  magical  texts, 
due  to  the  same  conceptions  of  the  power 
of  the  gods,  an  emanation  of  the  same  re- 
ligious spirit,  and  produced  at  the  same 
time  that  the  incantation  rituals  enjoyed 
popular  favor  and  esteem,  and  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  practice  of 
the  rites  that  these  rituals  involved. "1 . 

Israel  undoubtedly  found  in  the  older  civilization 
many  of  its  basic  religious  ideas.  The  conception  of 
God  as  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  did  not  first  emerge 
with  Israelitic  monotheism,  but  is  expressed  in  more 
than  one  Assyrian  hymn.  The  thought  of  God  as  king, 
and  as  exerting  authority  above  and  below,  did  not  wait 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Israelitic  monarchy. 

Certainly  the  thought  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  as 
making  his  earthly  dwelling  in  a sacred  sanctuary  on 
holy  ground,  is  many  centuries  old.  Finally,  the  con- 
ceptions of  God  as  wise,  powerful,  righteous,  and  merci- 
ful, found  frequent  expression,  we  are  told,  in  the 
Assyrian  hymns  long  before  the  Hebrews  attributed  them 


1.  Op.  cit.,  p 297. 
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to  Yahweh. 

Israel  did  undoubtedly  take  over,  as  has  been 
said,  certain  basic  conceptions  of  God,  but  Hebrew 
religious  genius  purified  and  exalted  those  conceptions. 

"The  Assyrian  could  conceive  of  one  god 
as  supreme  among  the  gods;  the  Hebrew 
came  to  think  of  Yahwe  as  the  only  God, 
the  altogether  Spiritual  Being,  freed 
from  the  contamination  of  polytheism. 

The  Assyrian  exalted  his  god  to  the  high 
heavens;  the  Hebrew  emancipated  Yahwe 
from  any  possibility  of  identification 
with  sun,  moon,  or  star,  or  any  natural 
force.  The  Assyrian  attributed  to  his 
god  great  power  to  bless  or  curse;  the 
Hebrew  attributed  power  to  Yahwe,  but 
dissociated  him  from  all  magical  practice. 11 1 . 

To  sum  it  up  in  a word,  we  feel  that  at  their  best 
the  hymnists  of  Israel  reflect  the  influence  of  the 
prophets  and  we  can  find  nothing  that  compares  with 
this  in  Assyria. 

Th©  Assyrian  hymns  make  their  most  noticeable  contri- 
bution to  the  Hebrews  in  that  practically  all  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Hebrew  hymns  are  to  be  found  in  cruder  form 
in  the  Assyrian  hymns.  They  thus  help  us  to  reconstruct 
the  polytheistic  background  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 

They  leave  us  with  a clearer  conception  of  some  of  the 
ideas  of  the  older  religion. 


1.  Cumming,  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Hymns  of  Praise,  p 155. 
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"Against  the  background  of  the  Assyrian 
hymns  one  gains  a juster  appreciation 
of  the  developed  Hebrew  doctrine  of  God, 
the  omnipresent,  the  omniscient,  the 
omnipotent,  whose  eternal  plan  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  who  will  cause  truth  and 
righteousness  to  prevail  in  the  earth, 
who  is  to  be  universally  and  eternally 
adored."!. 


1.  Cumming,  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Hymns  of  Praise,  p 157. 


B.  Jewish  Sources 


Let  us  follow  our  plan  of  procedure  in  the  Baby- 
lonian section,  here.  We  shall  go  swiftly  through  the 
complete  story  of  the  lamentation  and  action  before  we 
attempt  to  analyze  it  and  pick  out  common  elements  in 
these  sections. 

Two  of  the  more  complete  and  vivid  sources  outside 
the  Psalter  are  to  be  found  in  II  Chronicles  20:1-20,  and 
in  Joel,  chapters  1 and  2. 

In  our  first  picture,  the  section  of  II  Chronicles, 
we  see  a situation  in  which  there  are  invading  forces 
preparing  to  battle  with  Jehoshaphat.  The  king  fears  for 
the  protection  of  his  people  and  so  proclaims  a fast  to 
ask  Jehovah* s help. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  children  of 
Moab,  and  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  with 
them  some  of  the  Ammonites,  came  against 
Jehoshaphat  to  battle. ..And  Jehoshaphat 
feared,  and  set  himself  to  seek  unto 
Jehovah;  and  he  proclaimed  a fast  throughout 
all  Judah. n (II  Chron.  20:1,  g) 

Then  we  read  that  the  people  all  came  together  from 
all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  sought  the  help  of  Jehovah. 

"And  Judah  gathered  themselves  together, 
to  seek  help  of  Jehovah:  even  out  of  all 

the  cities  of  Judah  they  came  to  seek  Je- 
hovah." (20:4) 
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Vve  come  into  the  actual  assembly  itself  and  see  that 
the  king  stands  among  the  people  who  are  assembled,  and 
prays: 

"and  Jehoshaphat  stood  in  the  assembly  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  before  the  new  court.."  (20:5) 

In  his  prayer  he  invokes  Jehovah  as  the  all-powerful: 

!,0  Jehovah,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  art 
not  thou  God  in  heaven?  and  art  not  thou 
ruler  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations? 
and  in  thy  hand  is  power  and  might,  so  that 
none  is  able  to  withstand  thee."  (20:6) 

He  reminds  Jehovah  that  the  land,  which  is  now  threaten- 
ed, had  been  given  to  Israel  by  him  as  a perpetual  posses- 
sion: 

"Didst  not  thou,  0 our  God,  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people 
Israel,  and  give  it  to  the  seed  of  Abraham 
thy  friend  for  ever?"  (20:7) 

He  continues  reminding  him  that  a sanctuary  has  been 
built  in  this  land  for  him,  with  a faith  in  his  presence  to 
deliver  it  in  every  time  of  need. 

"And  they  dwelt  therein,  and  have  built 
thee  a sanctuary  therein  for  thy  name, 
saying,  if  evil  come  upon  us,  the  sword, 
judgment,  or  pestilence,  or  famine,  we 
will  stand  before  this  house,  and  before 
thee,  (for  thy  name  is  in  this  house), 
and  cry  unto  thee  in  our  affliction,  and 
thou  wilt  hear  and  save."  (20:8f) 

Now  these  enemies  are  attempting  to  drive  out  the 
Israelites  from  the  land  after  the  Israelites  were  not 
allowed  to  drive  them  out  of  the  land  by  Jehovah  at  the 


earlier  time: 
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"And  now,  behold,  the  children  of  Ammon 
and  Moab  and  mount  Seir,  whom  thou  wouldest 
not  let  Israel  invade,  when  they  came  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  they  turned  aside 
from  them,  and  destroyed  them  not;  behold 
how  they  reward  us,  to  come  to  cast  us  out 
of  thy  possession,  which  thou  hast  given 
us  to  inherit."  (20:10f) 

The  appeal  is  made  to  Jehovah  for  Israel  is  powerless 
before  these  enemies  and  can  look  only  unto  Jehovah  for 
help. 

"0  our  God,  wilt  thou  not  judge  them?  for 
we  have  no  might  against  this  great  company 
that  cometh  against  us;  neither  know  we 
what  to  do:  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee." 

(20:12) 

We  see  in  the  final  verse  of  this  section  that  the 
entire  population  has  gathered  to  intercede  with  Jehovah 
in  their  distress: 

"And  all  Judah  stood  before  Jehovah,  with 
their  little  ones,  their  wives,  and  their 
children."  ( 20:13) 

During  the  service  an  answer  to  Jehoshaphat* s prayer 
comes  through  Jahaziel,  who  is  identified  as  a Levite. 

The  spirit  comes  upon  him  during  the  assembly  and  he  speaks 
as  a prophet,  giving  Jehovah1 s promise  of  deliverance. 

"Then  upon  Jahaziel  the  son  of  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jeiel,  the 
son  of  Mattaniah,  the  Levite,  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph,  came  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly;  and  he  said,  Hearken 
ye,  all  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  thou  king  Jehoshaphat:  Thus  saith 

Jehovah  unto  you,  Fear  not  ye,  neither  be 
dismayed  by  reason  of  this  great  multitude; 
for  the  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God’s." 

(20:14,  15) 


After  the  details  of  the  deliverance  have  been  given, 
(vv.  16,  17)  Jehoshaphat  and  the  people  both  prostrate 
themselves  upon  the  ground  in  thanksgiving  for  this 
glorious  promise, 

’’And  Jehoshaphat  bowed  his  head  with  his 
face  to  the  ground;  and  all  Judah  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  fell  down  before 
Jehovah,  worshipping  Jehovah."  (20:18) 

And  while  the  rest  of  the  people  were  prostrating 
themselves,  or  remaining  prostrate  for  the  time  being, 
the  Levites  stood  up: 

"And  the  Levites,  of  the  children  of  the 
Kohathites  and  of  the  children  of  the 
Korahites,  stood  up  to  praise  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  with  an  exceeding  loud 
voice."  (20:19) 

We  have  then,  in  this  picture,  an  invasion  by  enemies 
of  Israel.  We  see  the  king  proclaiming  a fast  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Jehovah  against  the  invaders.  We  saw  how  the 
people  all  came  together  from  the  cities  of  Judah  to 
seek  Jehovah. 

We  saw  in  the  actual  assembly  itself  how  the  king 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  prayed,  invoking 
the  all-powerful  Jehovah  to  save  Israel  from  these  in- 
vaders whom  Jehovah  had  not  let  Israel  destroy  earlier. 

He  reminds  Jehovah  that  the  land  had  been  given  to  Israel 
as  a permanent  possession,  that  a sanctuary  had  been 
built  there  by  faith  in  Jehovah’s  ability  to  deliver  it 
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in  time  of  need. 

The  appeal  is  made  to  Jehovah  because  Israel  is 
powerless  before  these  invading  forces  and  can  only  look 
to  Jehovah  for  aid.  All  the  people  in  the  land  had  come 
for  this  assembly  and  fast,  even  the  ?/ives  and  children. 
During  the  fast  the  prophetic  voice  is  heard  which 
proclaims  Jehovah’s  help  for  Israel  and  his  promise  of 
deliverance,  giving  the  details  by  which  Israel  can  gain 
this  deliverance. 

This  picture  enables  us  to  see  the  situation  which 
brought  about  this  public  lamentation,  how  it  was  called, 
who  participated  in  it,  the  place  of  the  prophet  in  the 
lamentation,  and  details  as  to  how  the  people  acted  in 
it. 

To  get  before  us  another  rather  complete  picture 
of  a lamentation  experience,  we  shall  go  to  Joel, 
particularily  in  chapters  1 and  2,  where  we  find  a 
situation  portrayed  for  us. 

Joel  is  telling  that  the  event  which  forms  the 
occasion  of  this  prophecy,  is  an  unusual  one,  in  fact, 
there  can  be  no  other  example  of  such  an  event  found.  It 
is  a kind  of  situation  which  even  the  oldest  of  the  pro- 
phet’s contemporaries  had  neither  witnessed  themselves  nor 
heard  of  from  their  fathers.  The  memory  of  this  great  event 
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then,  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  successive  generations. 

"Hear  this,  ye  old  men,  and  give  ear,  all 
ye  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Hath  this 
been  in  your  days,  or  in  the  days  of  your 
fathers?  Tell  ye  your  children  of  it,  and 
let  your  children  tell  their  children,  and 
their  children  another  generation." 

(Joel  1:2,  3) 

The  calamity  to  which  the  prophet  had  directed 
attention  is  a visitation  of  locusts,  which  had  been 
repeated  for  more  years  than  one: 

"And  I will  restore  to  you  the  years  that 
the  locust  hath  eaten,  the  canker-worm, 
and  the  caterpillar,  and  the  palmer-worm, 
my  great  army  which  I sent  among  you." 

(2:25) 

This  calamity  is  of  unexampled  severity.  What  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  one  swarm  was  speedily  devoured 
by  a succeeding  one,  until  there  was  complete  ruination 
of  the  crops  and  every  chance  of  harvest  and  vintage  had 
been  destroyed. 

"That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left  hath 
the  locust  eaten;  and  that  which  the  locust 
hath  left  hath  the  canker-worm  eaten;  and 
that  wliich  the  canker-worm  hath  left  hath 
the  caterpillar  eaten."  (Is 4) 

We  see,  next,  those  who  are  to  unite  in  the  lament 
over  this  calamity.  The  first  group  represents  those 
who  were  deprived  of  their  luxuries,  the  "drinkers  of 
sweet  wine". 

"Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep;  and  howl, 
all  ye  drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  the 
sweet  wine;  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your 
mouth."  (1:5) 


• 
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Then  came  the  group  which  was  interested  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  and  whose  worship  and  service  were 
interrupted: 

"The  meal-offering  and  the  drink-offering 
are  cut  off  from  the  house  of  Jehovah; 
the  priests,  Jehovahfs  ministers,  mourn.” 

(1*9) 

In  the  final  sweep,  all  are  left  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence: 

nBe  confounded,  0 ye  husbandmen,  wail,  0 
ye  vinedressers,  for  the  wheat  and  for 
the  barley;  for  the  harvest  of  the  field 
is  perished.  The  vine  is  withered,  and 
the  fig-tree  languisheth;  the  pomegranate- 
tree,  the  palm-tree  also,  and  the  apple- 
tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field  are 
withered,  the  joy  is  withered  away  from 
the  sons  of  men.”  (1:11,  12) 

The  prophet  turns  now  to  the  priests  telling  them  not 
to  "mourn"  only,  as  was  mentioned  in  verse  9,  but  to  clothe 
themselves  in  sackcloth,  and  proclaim  a day  of  public  fast 
and  humiliation: 

”Gird  yourselves  writh  sackcloth,  and  lament, 
ye  priests;  wail,  ye  ministers  of  the  alter; 
come,  lie  all  night  in  sackcloth,  ye  minis- 
ters of  my  God:  for  the  meal-offering  and 

the  drink-offering  are  withholden  from  the 
house  of  your  God.  Sanctify  a fast,  call 
a solemn  assembly,  gather  the  old  men  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  unto  the 
house  of  Jehovah  your  God,  and  cry  unto  Je- 
hovah.” (1:13,  14) 

The  occasion,  then,  is  not  one  for  grief  only:  it  is 

one  which  calls  also  for  penitence  and  prayer.  Such  a 
calamity  is  a judgment,  not  only  showing  God’ s present 
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anger  with  his  people,  but  evidencing  the  apprehension 
of  judgments  in  the  future.  The  prophet  says  that  if 
possible  the  nation  must  try  to  avert  this  judgment  by 
timely  penitence. 

The  prophet  expresses  his  alarm  at  this  judgment 
and  his  belief  that  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  at  hand: 

"Alas  for  the  dayt  for  the  day  of  Jehovah 
is  at  hand,  and  as  destruction  from  the 
Almighty  shall  it  come."  (1:15) 

And  in  justification  of  the  alarm  just  expressed, 
the  prophet  points  again  to  the  terrible  condition  to 
which  the  country  has  been  reduced,  showing  that  what 
the  locusts  spared  has  been  parched  by  the  drought,  brooks 
dried  up,  and  cattle  and  human  beings  alike  are  perishing 
with  thirst. 

"Is  not  the  food  cut  off  before  our  eyes, 
yea,  joy  and  gladness  from  the  house  of 
our  God?  The  seeds  rot  under  their  clods; 
the  garners  are  laid  desolate,  the  barns 
are  breaking  down;  for  the  grain  is  withered. 

How  do  the  beasts  groan!  the  herds  of 
cattle  are  perplexed,  because  they  have 
no  pasture;  yea,  the  flocks  of  sheep  are 
made  desolate. . .for  the  fire  hath  devoured 
the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
flame  hath  burned  all  the  trees  of  the 
field.  Yea,  the  beasts  of  the  field  pant 
unto  thee;  for  the  water  brooks  are  dried 
up,  and  the  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness."  (1:16-20) 

Now  we  see  the  method  by  which  the  people  were  to 
be  called  to  this  assembly.  The  horn  is  to  be  sounded 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  impending  danger  and  to  arouse 
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the  people  to  meet  it 


"Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound 
an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain;  let  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble:  for  the 

day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at 
hand."  (2:1) 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  describe  this  coming 
day  of  Jehovah  in  all  its  vivid  details: 

UA  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  a day 
of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  as  the  dawn 
spread  upon  the  mountains:  a great  people 

and  a strong;  there  hath  not  been  ever  the 
like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  them, 
even  to  the  years  of  many  generations.  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them;  and  behind  them 
a flame  burneth;  the  land  is  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wilderness;  yea,  and  none  hath 
escaped  them."  (2:2,  3) 

The  terribleness  of  the  visitation  continues  in  a 
moving  description  of  the  actual  invasion: 

uThe  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appear- 
ance of  horses;  and  as  horsemen,  so  do  they 
run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  do  they  leap,  like 
the  noise  of  a flame  of  fire  that  de- 
voureth the  stubble,  as  a strong  people 
set  in  battle  array.  At  their  presence 
the  peoples  are  in  anguish;  all  faces  are 
waxed  pale.  They  run  like  mighty  men; 
they  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war;  and 
they  march  everyone  in  his  ways,  and  they 
break  not  their  ranks,  ^either  doth  one 
thrust  another;  they  march  every  one  in 
his  path;  and  they  burst  through  the  weapons, 
and  break  not  off  their  course.  They  leap 
upon  the  city:  they  run  upon  the  wall: 

they  climb  up  into  the  houses;  they  enter 
in  at  the  windows  like  a thief.  The  earth 
quaketh  before  them;  the  heavens  tremble; 
the  sun  and  the  moon  are  darkened,  and  the 
stars  withdraw  their  shining:  and  Jehovah 

uttereth  his  voice  before  his  army;  for  his 
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camp  is  very  great;  for  he  is  strong  that 
executeth  his  work;  for  the  day  of  Jehovah 
is  great  and  very  terrible;  and  who  can 
abide  it? 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  de- 
struction in  this  day  of  Jehovah  and  how  utterly  helpless 
the  people  are  unless  Jehovah  will  intervene  and  stop  this 
invasion.  The  prophet  attempts  to  strengthen  his  previous 
exhortation  to  the  people  by  repeating: 

"Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a fast, 
call  a solemn  assembly.,"  (2:15) 

and  calls  upon  all  classes  of  people  to  assemble  in  the 

Temple  for  a solemn  religious  service  to  seek  Jehovah’s 

help  in  averting  this  day  of  judgment. 

"gather  the  people,  sanctify  the  assembly, 
assemble  the  old  men,  gather  the  children, 
and  those  that  suck  the  breasts;  let  the 
bridegroom  go  forth  from  his  chamber,  and 
the  bride  out  of  her  closet."  (2:16; 

The  words  in  which  the  priests  may  interceed  on  be- 
half of  the  nation  are  then  prescribed: 

"Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  Jehovah, 
wee p between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and 
let  them  say.  Spare  thy  people,  0 Jehovah, 
and  give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach,  that 
the  nations  should  rule  over  them:  where- 

fore should  they  say  among  the  peoples. 

Where  is  their  God?"  (2:17) 

Jehovah  is  moved  by  the  petitions  of  all  his  people 
and  gives  answer  to  their  prayers  of  penitence: 

"Then  was  Jehovah  jealous  for  his  land,  and 
had  pity  on  his  people.”  (2:18) 


He  will  restore  the  land  in  its  fruitfulness  and  the 
nation  to  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth: 

"And  Jehovah  answered  and  said  unto  his 
people.  Behold,  I will  send  you  grain, 
and  new  wine,  and  oil,  and  ye  shall  be 
satisfied  therewith;  and  I will  no  more 
make  you  a reproach  among  the  nations." 

(2:19) 

In  this  picture  we  have  seen  a great  devastation 
brought  on  the  land  by  locusts,  and  apparently  repeated  for 
several  successive  years.  The  priests  are  exhorted  to 
clothe  themselves  in  mourning  and  to  fast,  also  to  summon 
the  people  to  a great  gathering  in  the  temple  in  order  to 
call  upon  Jehovah  there.  The  calamity  is  before  the  eyes 
of  them  all  and  the  appeal  is  to  the  obvious  fact. 

This  gathering  is  to  be  held  in  Zion,  for  in  these 
locusts  the  prophet  sees  the  foreshadowing  of  the  hay  of 
Jehovah,  which  is  near  at  hand.  The  Jews  must  offer  a 
genuine  penitence;  the  priests  must  prescribe  a fast,  and 
call  upon  Jehovah,  between  the  outer  court  and  the  altar. 

Jehovah  allowed  himself  to  be  entreated;  the  zeal 
for  his  people  was  revived;  the  locusts  were  annihilated 
and  Jehovah  blessed  the  land  again  with  fruitfulness,  and 
so  restored  to  the  people  what  had  been  taken  away  in 
the  foregoing  years. 

This  section  gives  us  another  very  interesting  and 
detailed  account  of  a situation  calling  forth  a lament. 


the  procedure  in  calling  the  people  to  lament,  and  the 
details  in  the  way  the  lament  was  offered. 

With  these  two  very  vivid  and  helpful  pictures  be- 
fore us,  namely,  II  Chronicles  20:1-20,  and  Joel  I and  2, 
we  are  better  able  to  single  out  the  common  elements  in 
both  and  analyze  them  for  our  purpose. 

It  needs,  then,  to  be  emphasized  that  the  psalter 
was  far  more  closely  related  to  the  cult-practice  and  its 
recurrent  ritual  than  has  been  generally  recognized.  One 
may  find,  on  turning  to  Kirkpatrick’s  volume  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  and  to  Briggs  in  the  International  Critical 
Commentary,  the  frequent  effort  to  relate  certain  hymns 
to  incidents  in  connection  with  Israel’s  history.  From  a 
triumphant  psalm  which  related  that  Yahweh  had  risen  up  or 
was  about  to  rise  up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  neople, 
it  was  concluded  that  some  historical  deliverance  was  the 
occasion  which  had  given  rise  to  the  hymn.  From  some 
other,  which  was  full  of  lamentation  and  prayer  for  help, 
it  was  inferred  that  this  had  been  written  in  a neriod  of 
national  danger.  The  effort  was  then  made  to  determine 
from  the  allusions  in  the  psalm  itself  just  what  victory 
or  disaster  had  produced  it. 

A favorite  occasion  for  several  of  the  psalms,  which 
celebrated  deliverance,  was  found  in  the  supposed  defeat 


of  Sennacherib  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  of  which  we  find 
a reference  in  Isa.  57:36-38.  Or  still  other  interpreters 
found  allusions  in  the  psalter  to  the  victories  and  de- 
feats of  the  Maccabaean  period.  Welch  believes  that  this 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  Hebrew  interpreters 
had  already  taken  such  a direction  in  interpretation  by 
prefacing  many  of  the  psalms  with  headings  which  refer 
them  to  events  in  the  life  of  David. 1.  But  today  we  do 
not  pay  so  much  attention  to  these  headings  and  place 
less  value  upon  them  in  connecting  the  hymns  with  outstand- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Israel  found  better  revelation  in  the  great  deeds 
which  God  had  performed  in  making  them  a nation  and  making 
known  His  will  to  them,  iind  all  these  deeds  they  recalled 
in  the  cult  and  celebrated  in  the  acts  of  the  cult.  We 
must  realize,  however,  that  they  were  true  for  that  day, 
but,  as  the  day  could  not  be  repeated,  neither  could  the 
words  which  then  were  spoken.  Because  of  their  origin 
they  were  entirely  unfitted  for  constant  use. 

Naturally  there  were  many  recurring  events  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.  The  main  recurring  events  which  continued 
after  the  kingdom  had  disappeared  were  the  festivals.  The 
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laments  of  the  people  had  as  their  "seat  in  life",  to 
borrow  GunkelTs  phrase,  the  great  public  fasts  of  Israel 
and  to  understand  them  we  must  keep  before  us  the  thoughts 
and  customs  of  such  fasts. 

Fasts  had  a prominent  place  in  the  religion  of  Israel 
as  we  can  tell  from  the  many  allusions  to  them  throughout 
the  Old  Testament.  In  II  Chronicles  21:3  we  find: 

"And  Jehoshaphat  feared,  and  set  himself 
to  seek  unto  Jehovah;  and  he  proclaimed 
a fast  throughout  all  Judah." 

We  find  another  reference  in  Joel: 

"Sanctify  a fast,  call  a solemn  assembly, 
gather  the  old  men  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  unto  the  house  of  Jehovah  your 
God,  and  cry  unto  Jehovah."  (1:14) 

and  another  in  I Samuel: 

"And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpah, 
and  drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before 
Jehovah,  and  fasted  on  that  day."  (7:6) 

Then  we  find  a fast  taking  place  at  one  of  the  "high- 
places",  namely,  Beth-el: 

"Then  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
the  people,  went  up,  and  came  unto  Beth-el, 
and  wept,  and  sat  there  before  Jehovah, 
and  fasted  that  day  until  even.." 

(Judges  20:26) 

Then  we  read  of  Baruch  reading  the  roll  of  Jeremiah 
in  the  temple  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  a 
fast  day: 

"Therefore  go  thou,  and  read  in  the  roll, 
which  thou  hast  written  from  my  mouth, 
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the  words  of  J ehovah  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  in  Jehovah’s  house  upon  the  fast- 
day;  and  also  thou  shalt  read  them  in  the 
ears  of  all  Judah  that  come  out  of  their 
cities.”  (Jeremiah  56:6) 

They  were  occasioned  by  all  sorts  of  troubles  which 
might  befall  the  nation  and  therefore  did  not  recur  regular-1 
ily,  as  a rule,  but  came  as  a response  to  some  particular 
need. 

On  these  occasions  are  all  sorts  of  folk  problems; 
the  lack  of  rain  which  we  find  mentioned  in  I Kings  8:55, 
"When  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  because 
they  have  sinned  against  thee."  In  Joel  1:4 — "That  which 
the  palmer-worm  hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten" --we 
read  of  the  devastation  of  the  land  by  locusts.  There  is 
a very  vivid  picture  of  a grasshopper  invasion  in  Joel  2: 
1-12.  Many  other  occasions  are  pictured  or  mentioned  for 
us,  such  as: 

"If  evil  come  upon  us,  the  sword,  judgment, 
or  pestilence,  or  famine,  we  will  stand 
before  this  house..."  (II  Chronicles  20:9) 

And  in  another  we  find  ^oses  trying  to  divert  Je- 
hovah’ s anger: 

"So  I fell  down  before  Jehovah  the  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  that  I fell  down, 
because  Jehovah  had  said  he  would  destroy 
you."  (Deuteronomy  9:25) 

We  read  of  another  problem,  that  of  personal  fear, 
in  the  instance  when  Haman  has  issued  the  decree  for  the 
destruction  of  all  Jews: 

i 

l 

i 

"And  in  every  province,  whithersoever  the 
king’s  commandment  and  his  decree  came, 
there  was  great  mourning  among  the  Jews, 
and  fasting,  and  weeping,  and  wailing;  and 
many  lay  in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

(Esther  4:3) 

a fast  nay  be  proclaimed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Jehovah’s  will  for  the  people  in  their  everyday  life: 

"Then  I proclaimed  a fast  there,  at  the 
river  Ahava,  that  we  might  humble  our- 
selves before  our  God,  to  seek  of  him  a 
straight  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little 
ones,  and  for  our  substance."  (Ezra  8:21) 

Every  now  and  then  we  find  an  instance  where  the 
need  lasted  for  some  time  and  the  fast  was  repeated: 

"Go,  gather  together  all  the  Jews  that  are 
present  in  Shushan,  and  fast  ye  for  me, 
and  neither  eat  nor  drink  three  days,  night 
or  day:  I also  and  my  maidens  will  fast  in 

like  manner;  and  so  will  I go  in  unto  the 
king,  which  is  not  according  to  the  law: 
and  if  I perish,  I perish."  (Esther  4:16) 

Also  the  reference  we  have  just  mentioned  about  Moses 
fasting  for  the  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

In  Joel  1:14  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  fasts 
were  celebrated  in  the  temple.  "Sanctify  a fast,  call  a 
solemn  assembly,  gather  the  old  men  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  unto  the  house  of  Jehovah  your  God, 
and  cry  unto  Jehovah. "1. 

Vve  hear  nor/  and  then,  however,  of  fasts  that  were 
observed  in  the  streets,  market-places  and  on  the  house- 
tops. 


1.  Compare  also  with  this,  Judges  20:23,  26;  I Samuel 
7:6;  Isaiah  15:2;  Jeremiah  36:6. 
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"In  their  streets  they  gird  themselves 
with  sackcloth;  on  their  house-tops,  and 
in  their  broad  places,  every  one  waileth, 
weeping  abundantly."  (Isaiah  15:5) 

"Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
hosts,  the  Lord:  Wailing  shall  be  in  all 

the  broad  ways;  and  they  shall  say  in  all 
the  streets,  Alas l alasl  and  they  shall 
call  the  husbandman  to  mourning,  and  such 
as  are  skilful  in  lamentation  to  wailing." 

(Amos  5:16.) 

We  read  in  other  places  that  all  the  people  came  to 
the  temple  for  the  fast  because  there  had  been  a procla- 
mation demanding  it.  This  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in, 

"And  Jehoshaphat  feared,  and  set  himself 
to  seek  unto  Jehovah;  and  he  proclaimed 
a fast  throughout  all  Judah.  And  Judah 
gathered  themselves  together,  to  seek  help 
of  Jehovah;  even  out  of  all  the  cities  of 
Judah  they  came  to  seek  Jehovah."  (II  Chroni- 
cles 20:3-4) 

We  might  compare  with  this  Jeremiah  36:9: 

"Nov/  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah,  a king  of  Judah, 
in  the  ninth  month,  that  all  the  people  in 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  people  that  came 
from  the  cities  of  Judah  unto  Jerusalem, 
proclaimed  a fast  before  Jehovah. "1. 

Through  certain  ceremonies  which  are  not  recorded  for 
us,  we  learn  that  the  congregation  sanctified  itself: 

"Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a fast, 
call  a solemn  assembly."  (Joel  2:15) 

and: 


"Sanctify  a fast,  call  a solemn  assembly, 
gather  the  old  men  and  all  the  inhabitants 


1.  See  also  Ezra  8:21. 
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of  the  land  unto  the  house  of  Jehovah  your 
God,  and  cry  unto  Jehovah.”  (Joel  1:14) 

Welch  gives  us  more  detail  and  light  on  this  ceremony: 

nThe  ritual  connected  with  ehese  consisted 
largely  in  the  offering  of  certain  prescribed 
sacrifices  and  the  due  performance  of  a number 
of  rites.  But  associated  with  these  were  also 
certain  liturgies  which  were  as  carefully  pre- 
scribed as  the  ritual. "1. 

It  might  be  wise  to  mention,  in  passing,  that  there 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  the  ”1”  of  the 
psalms.  Some  have  interpreted  this  as  meaning  an  in- 
dividual Israelite  who  was  bringing  his  own  personal 
petition  or  expressing  his  own  personal  feeling.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  have  been  some  who  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  were  no  individual  psalms  and  that 
the  "I"  always  meant  the  wor shipping  community  which  was 
personified  as  an  individual. 

But  I think  it  is  the  logical  solution,  as  Welch 
has  suggested,  to  recognize  that  there  were  these  re- 
current occasions  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
community  and  we  need  not  assign  every  psalm  to  one  or 
the  other.  There  are  occasions  when  an  individual  leader 
may  be  speaking  for  the  congregation,  and  this  explains  why 
we  find  an  "I”  and  a "we"  in  the  same  line.  Or  the  in- 
dividual may  be  paying  a vow  in  the  presence  of  the 


1.  The  Psalter,  p 66 


congregation  and  others  might  join  him  in  his  rejoicing. 

We  are  thus  left  free  to  determine  by  the  character  of 
each  psalm  just  what  its  special  reference  is  in  each  case. 

On  these  occasions,  then,  whether  they  were  the 
festivals  celebrated  by  the  community  or  were  vows  offered 
by  an  individual,  certain  ritual  acts,  such  as  sacrifices, 
were  carried  out.  These  were  carefully  prescribed  in 
their  amount  and  the  method  in  which  they  were  to  be 
offered. 

The  early  chapters  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  (chapters 
1-8) , might  be  considered  a handbook  for  the  guidance  of 
the  priests  in  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifice;  the  animals 
required,  the  parts  to  use,  when  to  use  them,  what  to  do 
with  what  is  left,  etc..  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
left  to  chance  as  everything  had  to  be  performed  according 
to  the  best  form. 

This  ritual  for  the  priest  was  also  accompanied  by  a 
liturgy  for  the  people.  Through  this  the  worshipper  de- 
clared to  whom  his  sacrifice  was  offered,  for  what  sin 
was  this  atonement  offered.  This  liturgy,  therefore, 
accompanied  the  ritual  and  was  considered  as  equal  in  im- 
portance, for  it  would  be  just  as  futile  to  utter  the 
wrong  words  as  to  sacrifice  in  the  wrong  way. 

From  I Kings  21:9,  which  reads: 


'to  nsxib  rid  r.cf  bnimu^c  od  so'i'i  dlsl  ax  tr.f.  bio  s , 
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"...Proclaim  a fast,  and  set  Naboth  on  high 
among  the  people," 

we  learn  that  the  celebration  took  place  under  the  direction 
of  a leader,  and  we  may  certainly  assume  that  it  was  a 
prominent  man  who  was  chosen  to  lead  these  fasts. 

We  find  many  passages  referring  to  a fast  for  Yahweh 
in  which  everyone  abstained  from  eating  and  drinking  for 
certain  periods  of  time.  For  instance: 

"And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpah,  and 
drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before 
Jehovah,  and  fasted  on  that  day." 

(I  Samuel  7:6) 

also: 

"Then  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
the  people,  went  up,  and  came  unto  Bethel, 
and  wept,  and  sat  there  before  Jehovah, 
and  fasted  that  day  until  even."  (Judges 
20:26)1. 

We  also  have  a reference  showing  us  that  Moses  ob- 
served such  a fast  when  he  went  up  to  receive  the  tables 
of  the  Law  from  Yahweh: 

"Wrhen  I was  gone  up  into  the  mount  to  re- 
ceive the  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables 
of  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  made  with  you, 
then  I abode  in  the  mount  forty  days  and 
forty  nights;  I did  neither  eat  bread  nor 
drink  water."  (Deuteronomy  9:9) 

Gunkel  offers  a number  of  such  references  in  his 
argument  that  all  the  life  situations  in  the  psalms  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  joyous  festivals  where  there  is 


1.  See  also:  Jeremiah  36:9:  Isaiah  58:3;  Nehemiah  9:1; 

Jonah  3:7,  and  Esther  4:16). 
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He  cites  Wellhausen  in 


much  eating  and  drinking, 
particular  as  typical  of  the  scholars  who  ground  the  life 
situations  in  the  joyous  festival  in  which  eating  and 
drinking  play  a large  part.  These  references  which  we 
have  just  cited  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  there  were 
festivals  which  were  directly  opposite  from  the  joyous 
type,  and  where  eating  and  drinking  did  not  play  a big 
part,  in  fact  no  part  at  all. 

We  find  many  references  to  details  and  customs  which 
were  a part  of  the  ritual.  We  shall  mention  some,  and 
list  others,  both  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha 

Covering  with  dust  or  ashes: 

’‘And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to 
the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark 
of  J ehovah  until  the  evening,  he  and  the 
elders  of  Israel;  and  they  put  dust  upon 
their  heads.’1  (Joshua  7:6)1. 

Falling  to  the  ground: 

’’And  I fell  down  before  Jehovah,  as  at  the 
first  forty  days  and  forty  nights. tf 
(Deut.  9:18)2. 

Falling  in  ashes: 

“Is  such  the  fast  that  I have  chosen?  the 
day  for  a man  to  afflict  his  soul?  Is  it 
to  bow  down  his  head  as  a rush,  and  to 
spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him? 

(Isa.  58:5) 


1.  Also:  Nehemiah  9:1;  I Maccabees  3:47,  4:39; 

Judith  4:11) 

2.  Also:  Isa.  29:4;  Jer.5:25,  7:2,  14:2,  26:2; 

Jonah  3:6,  and  Judith  4:11) 
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Falling  on  their  face: 


"And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to 
the  earth  upon  his  face..."  (Joshua  7:6) 

On  other  occasions  we  find  them  "stretching  to  High 

heaven: 


"Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  with  our  hands 
unto  God  in  the  heavens,"  (Lam.  3:41) 

and  again: 

"Lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him.."  (Lam.  2:19)1. 


We  note  that  in  many  instances  the  priests  do  the 
same  things  as  we  have  noted  the  congregation  doing.  They 
are  in  sackcloth: 

"Gird  yourselves  with  sackcloth,  and  lament, 
ye  priests."  (Joel  1:13) 

They  cover  themselves  with  ashes: 

"..and  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  made 
great  lamentation,  and  nut  ashes  upon  their 
heads.,"  (I  Macc.  4:59) 

and  they  clothe  the  altar; 

"..and  they  put  sackcloth  about  the  altar..." 

(Judith  4:12) 

and  they  prostrate  themselves  before  the  altar; 

"And  the  priests,  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  altar  in  their  priestly  gar- 
ments, and  looking  toward  heaven.."  (II  Macc. 3:15) 

Now  and  then  we  read  of  offerings  being  brought: 

"When  they  fast,  I will  not  hear  their  cry, 
and  when  they  offer  burnt -of f ering  and 


1.  Also:  II  Macc.  3:20,  15:21. 
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meal-offering,  I vri.ll  not  accept  them, 
(Jer.  14: 12) 


also: 


"and  Samuel  took  a sucking  lamb,  and 
offered  it  for  a whole  burnt-offering 
unto  Jehovah,"  (I  Sam.  7:9) 

and  occasionally  sacrifices  are  mentioned: 

"and  the  priests  made  a prayer  while  the 
sacrifice  was  consuming,  both  the  priest 
and  all  others,  Jonathan  leading  and  the 
rest  answering,  as  Nehemiah  did^" 

(II  Macc.  1:25; 

And  the  pouring  out  of  water  before  Yahweh  is  also 
mentioned: 

"And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpah,  and 
drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before  Je- 
hovah, and  fasted  on  that  day.  (I  Sam. 

7:9) 

1'he  central  point  in  the  fast  was  the  common  weeping 
before  Yahweh,  which  took  the  form  of  loud  crying: 

"Now  while  Ezra  prayed  and  made  confession, 
weeping  and  casting  himself  down  before 
the  house  of  God,  there  was  gathered  to- 
gether unto  him  out  of  Israel  a very  great 
assembly  of  men  and  women  and  children; 
for  the  people  wept  very  sore,"  (Ezra  10:1) 

and  similarly 

"When  they  fast,  I will  not  hear  their  cry," 

(Jer.  14:12) 

and  again: 

"...if  they  turn  again  to  thee,  and  confess 
thy  name,  and  pray  and  make  supplication 
unto  thee,"  (I  Kings  8:35) 
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and  howling: 


"And  they  have  not  cried  unto  me  with  their 
heart,  but  they  howl  upon  their  beds,” 

(Hosea  7:14) 

and  we  see  that  they  call  to  heaven,  or  cry  to  heaven: 

’’And  they  cried  aloud  toward  heaven,  say- 
ing, What  shall  we  do  with  these  men, 
and  whither  shall  we  carry  them  away? 

(I  Macc.  3:50) 

(and  also:  I Macc.  4:40;  II  Macc.  3:15) 

We  also  note  that  they  whimper,  or  as  Gunkel  says, 

they  ”whine”  before  Yahweh;  as: 

”For  this  will  I lament  and  wail;  I will 
go  stripped  snd  naked;  I will  make  a 
wailing  like  the  jackals,  and  a lamentation 
like  the  ostriches.11  (Micah  1:8)1. 


That  the  Psalter  was  the  hymn  book  of  the  Second 
Temple  has  long  been  recognized  by  scholars.  The  evi- 
dence of  such  usage  is  convincing,  as  we  have  noted  in 
several  instances  so  far.  The  musical  annotations  con- 
tained in  so  many  of  the  superscriptions  are  most  easily 
accounted  for  as  instructions  for  the  leaders  of  the 
temple  choir. 

In  the  temple  ritual,  I Chronicles  9:4-34,  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  gives  a large  place  to  the  "singers”  in: 

"And  these  are  the  singers,  heads  of 
fathers’  houses  of  the  Levites,  who  dwelt 
in  the  chambers  and  were  free  from  other 

1.  See  also:  Judges  20:23-26;  and  Zech.  7:3. 
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service;  for  they  were  employed  in  their 
work  day  and  night,”  (I  Chron.  9:33,  34.) 

and  also  in  I Chronicles  15:16-22;  snd  speak  positively  in 
several  cases  of  the  use  of  musical  instruments  and  psalms 
in  public  'worship.  In  I Chronicles  16:4-36,  for  example, 
reference  is  made  to  arrangements  for  the  musical  part 
of  the  services  and  Psalm  96  is  given  in  full  as  one  of 
the  songs  sung.  Parts  of  Psalms  105  and  106  are  associ- 
ated with  it. 

At  times  we  read  that  trumpets  were  used  to  augment 

or  undergird  the  human  voice, 

”..and  they  cried  unto  Jehovah,  and  the 
priests  sounded  with  the  trumpets,” 

(II  Chron.  13:14b) 

or: 

”And  they  sounded  with  the  trumpets,  and 
cried  with  a loud  voice.”  (I  Mace.  3:54) 

We  find  instances  when  other  people  besides  the 

priests  would  lament  together,  in  a choir  manner: 

”and  the  land  shall  mourn,  every  family 
apart;  the  family  of  the  house  of  David 
apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family 
of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart,  and  their 
v/ives  apart;  13.  the  family  of  the  house 
of  Levi  apart,  and  their  wives  apart,  the 
family  of  the  Shimeites  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart;  14.  all  the  families  that 
remain,  every  family  apart,  and  their 
v/ives  apart.”  (Zech.  12:12-14) 

The  1st  chapter  of  Joel  gives  us  a complete  ritual 


in  this  manner. 
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At  times  we  read  the  actual  words  of  the  prayer  used 
by  the  people  in  an  expression  for  public  need,  as  in: 

•'Let  thine  ear  now  be  attentive,  and  thine 
eyes  open,  that  thou  mayest  hearken  unto 
the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  which  I pray 
before  thee  at  this  time,  day  and  night, 
for  the  children  of  Israel  thy  servants, 
while  I confess  the  sins  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  we  have  sinned  against 
thee.  Yea,  I and  my  father’s  house  have 
sinned,’5  (Neh.  1:6; 

or  in  Daniel  9:4-20  we  have  a much  longer  prayer,  giving 
more  details,  but  which  is  a little  long  to  quote  here. 

Then,  too,  we  find  actual  words  which  the  priests 
used  when  praying  in  behalf  of  the  people: 

"Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  Jehovah, 
weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and 
let  them  say,  Spare  thy  people,  0 Jehovah, 
and  give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach, 
that  the  nations  should  rule  over  them: 
wherefore  should  they  say  among  the  peoples, 
where  is  their  God?”  (Joel  2:15) 

Gunkel  gives  a long  list  of  references  which  he  calls 
’’prophetic  praj^ers  for  those  in  public  need”.l. 

The  thoughts  that  lay  back  of  such  fasts  can  be 
seen,  and  they  are  mentioned  often.  In  a great  need,  Israel 
is  thinking  that  it  has  sinned  before  God  and  that  the 
plague  was  sent  to  punish  them; 

’’And  the  seed  of  Israel  separated  themselves 
from  all  foreigners,  and  stood  and  con- 
fessed their  sins,  and  the  iniquities  of 
their  fathers,”  (Neh.  9:2) 


1.  Einleitung  in  die  Psalmen  I,  p 117. 
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and  the  captivity  was  also  considered  punishment: 

"..yet  if  they  shall  bethink  themselves  in 
the  land  whither  they  are  carried  captive, 
and  turn  again,  and  make  supplication  unto 
thee  in  the  land  of  them  that  carried  them 
captive,  saying.  We  have  sinned,  and  have 
done  perversely,  we  have  dealt  wickedly." 

(I  Kings  8:47) 

Then  we  find  Israel  repenting  of  its  transgression 
and  seeking  divine  mercy  and  pity: 

"And  Jehoshaphat  feared,  and  set  himself  to 
seek  unto  Jehovah;  and  he  proclaimed  a fast 
throughout  all  Judah."  (II  Chron.  20:3) 

The  fast  and  other  self-chastenings  have  as  their 
purpose  to  strengthen  the  prayer  and  make  it  heard  to  a 
higher  point,  as  we  see  in  the  following: 

"..and  they  had  ashes  on  their  mitres;  and 
they  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  all  their 
power,  that  he  would  look  upon  all  the 
house  of  Israel  for  good."  (Judith  4:15) 

all  this  is  in  the  hope  that  he  will  see  the  fast  and 
hear  the  crying: 

"Who  knoweth  whether  he  will  not  turn  and  re- 
pent, and  leave  a blessing  behind  him,  even 
a meal-offering  and  a drink-off ering  unto 
Jehovah  your  God?"  (Joel  2:14) 

Sometimes  sin  does  not  play  any  part  in  the  fast  and 
the  fast  has  as  its  sole  purpose  assisting  the  prayer: 

"Then  I proclaimed  a fast  there,  at  the 
river  Ahava,  that  we  might  humble  our- 
selves before  our  God,  to  seek  of  him  a 
straight  way  for  us."  (Ezra  8:21) 
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However,  most  of  the  time  it  is  connected  with  sin, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  another  connection: 

"...and  make  supplication  unto  thee..ri 
(I  Kings  8:47) 

The  divine  answer  is  given  now  and  then  in  the  form 
of  an  oracle,  a device  used  by  the  prophets  to  teach  the 
people  much  needed  lessons.  In  Amos  5:2,  2,  we  find  the 
prophet  participating  in  the  cult  at  Bethel  and  uttering 
this  national  dirge  or  lamentation  in  the  worship 
service: 

"The  virgin  of  Israel  is  fallen;  she  shall 
no  more  rise:  she  is  cast  down  upon  her 

land;  there  is  none  to  raise  her  up.  3. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah:  the  citjr 

that  went  forth  a thousand  shall  have  a 
hundred  left,  and  that  which  went  forth  a 
hundred  shall  have  ten  left,  to  the  house 
of  Israel.” 

It  seems  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  a 
part  in  the  ritual  where  the  prophet  utters  his  oracle.  In 
other  instances  we  note  this  also: 

,!Jer.  14:7-9,  offers  an  example;  Jer  16:19, 

20  and  Jer  17:7,  8 are  psalms,  the  latter 
serving  as  the  pattern  for  the  later  psalm 
which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Psalter. 

Hab.  3 is  a psalm  of  a theophany  very 
similar  in  parts  to  Psa.  18  and  97.  Isa  38: 

10-20,  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  of 
Hannah,  I Sam.  2:1-10,  also  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  Psalter.”!. 


1.  Leslie,  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary,  p 510. 
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Many  of  these  customs  connected  with  fasts  are 
primitive  and  we  noted  that  many  of  them  were  found  in 
Babylon.  We  can  also  trace  these  customs  in  Moab  and 
ammon : 

,!They  are  gone  up  to  Bayith,  and  to  Bibon, 
to  the  high  places,  to  weep:  Moab  waileth 

over  Nebo,  and  over  Medeba;  on  all  their 
heads  is  baldness,  every  beard  is  cut  off.” 
(Isa.  15: g) 

"Wail,  0 Heshbon,  for  Ai  is  laid  waste: 
cry,  ye  daughters  of  Rabbah,  gird  you 
with  sackcloth;  lament,  and  run  to  and 
fro  among  the  fences;  for  Malcam  shall  go 
into  captivity,  his  priests  and  his  princes 
together . ” 

So  here  again,  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  out- 
side primitive  cult-practice  upon  the  ritual  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  certainly  we  can  ground  the  life  situation 
of  the  psalms  in  these  rituals  and  customs. 
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Sources  of  Lamentation  in  the  Psalms. 

The  material  within  the  Psalms  themselves,  which  I 
have  used  as  source  material  for  this  study,  is  as  follows 

The  Psalms  which  we  consider  as  entirely  of  a public 
lamentation  nature,  and  which  we  have  used  in  that  way: 

Psalms:  44,  74,  79,  80,  83. 

We  have  considered  portions  of  other  psalms  as 
usable  in  this  connection  and  have  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Psalms:  58,  89,  94,  106,  108,  125,  126. 

I am  indebted  to  Gunkel  1.  for  his  reference  to 
liturgies  which  are  mixed  and  worked  over,  but  which  he 
considers  as  lamentations: 

"Psalms:  9:18-21;  10:1-18;  12:2-5;  33:20ff; 

53:7;  60:3-7,  11-14;  68:29-32;  77:8-10; 

82:8;  85:5-8;  89:39-52;  90:13-17;  94:1-7; 

104:35;  108:13f;  115:lf;  123:2-4;  126:4-6; 

129:5-8." 

In  order  to  get  before  us  a complete  picture  of  the 
situations  contained  in  these  psalms  which  we  have 
selected  as  public  lamentation  psalms,  namely.  Psalms: 

44,  74,  79,  80  and  83,  we  shall  present  a brief  analysis 
of  each. 

1.  Gunkel,  Einleitung  in  die  Psalmen,  I,  p.  117. 


Psalm  44. 


This  is  a prayer  to  God  for  help  in  an  immediate 
crisis  and  this  appeal  is  based  on  God’s  goodness  to 
his  people  in  the  past. 

The  older  generation  has  told  the  younger  about 
the  favour  of  Jehovah  to  the  fathers  in  the  conquest  of 
the  promised  land  of  Palestine. 

”We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  0 God,  Our 
fathers  have  told  us,  What  work  thou  didst 
in  their  days,  in  the  days  of  old.... For 
they  gat  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  own  sword.  Neither  did  their  own 
arm  save  them;  But  thy  right  hand,  and 
thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 
Because  thou  wast  favorable  unto  them1' 

(vv.1,3) 

The  present  distress  is  caused  by  the  powerful  and 
cruel  enemies  of  Israel,  but  there  is  confidence  that  God 
will  help  his  people  in  this  crisis: 

nThou  art  my  King,  0 God:  Command  de- 

liverance for  Jacob.  Through  thee  will 
we  push  down  our  adversaries.”  (vv.4,5a) 

Now  begins  the  lamentation  proper.  God  has  for- 
saken his  people  Israel  and  Israel  has  lost  her  standing 
among  the  nations. 

”But  now  thou  hast  cast  us  off,  and 
brought  us  to  dishonor,  and  goest  not  forth 
with  our  hosts... Thou  makest  us  a re- 
proach to  our  neighbors,  a scoffing  and 
a derision  to  them  that  are  round  about 
us.”  (vv.9,13) 
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The  psalmist  expostulates  with  Jehovah  for  a 
breach  of  the  covenant;  Israel  does  not  deserve  such 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Jehovah  and  pleads  innocence 
of  idolatry. 

"All  this  is  come  upon  us;  yet  have  we 
not  forgotten  thee.  Neither  have  we  dealt 
falsely  in  thy  covenant.  If  we  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  our  God,  or  spread  forth 
our  hands  to  a strange  god;  wall  not  God 
search  this  out.n  (vv. 17,20) 

Then  comes  the  passionate  pleading  that  God  will 
interpose  to  help;  that  God  wall  redeem  Israel  for  his  own 
sake. 


"Rise  up  for  our  help,  and  redeem  us  for  thy 
lovingkindness  sake."  (v.26) 


Psalm  74. 

This  is  a prayer  for  vindication;  an  expostulation 
with  God  for  his  apparent  indifference  and  his  continued 
anger  against  his  people. 

"0  God,  why  hast  thou  cast  us  off  for  ever? 

Why  doth  thine  anger  smoke  against  the 
sheep  of  thy  pasture?  Remember  thy  congre- 
gation, which  thou  hast  gotten  of  old. 

Which  thou  hast  redeemed  to  be  the  tribe 
of  thine  inheritance;  and  mount  Zion, 
wherein  thou  hast  diwelt.  Lift  up  thy  feet 
unto  the  perpetual  ruins,  all  the  evil  that 
the  enemy  hath  done  in  the  sanctuary." 

(vv.1-3) 

God  seems  permanently  turned  away  and  his  anger  is 
fierce.  His  wrath  is  against  his  sheep,  who  are  pictured 


as  meek,  harmless  ones.  God’ s anger  seems  beyond  all 
reason.  The  prayer  is  for  God  to  come  to  the  place  of 
his  ancient  dwelling  and  behold  the  utter  ruin  of  it. 

The  enemy  has  destroyed  the  temple  and  wrought  all  evil 
in  the  sanctuary. 

Then  we  see  the  desecration  of  the  holy  precincts. 

The  sacred  area  is  filled  with  heathen  foes  instead  of 
faithful  worshippers: 

"Thine  adversaries  have  roared  in  the 
midst  of  thine  assembly;  they  have  set 
up  their  ensigns  for  signs,"  (v.4) 

which  means  that  the  heathen  signs  and  symbols  have 

taken  the  place  of  the  signs  and  symbols  of  Jehovah  which 

should  rightfully  be  in  the  temple. 

The  enemies  are  like  woodcutters  felling  entire 
forests.  In  the  building  of  the  temple  there  was  no  sound 
of  axe  or  hammer  heard.  But  now,  the  sound  seems  like 
sacrilege . 

"They  seemed  as  men  that  lifted  up  axes 
upon  a thicket  of  trees.  And  now  all  the 
carved  work  thereof  they  break  down  with 
hatchet  and  hammers."  (vv.5,6) 

The  enemies  continue  their  destruction  bv  setting  the 
sanctuary  on  fire  which  brought  about  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple: 

"They  have  set  thy  sanctuary  on  fire;  they 
have  profaned  the  dv/elling-place  of  thy 
name  by  castiner  it  to  the  ground."  (v.7) 


Then  we  come  to  see  the  apparent  indifference  of 
Jehovah.  The  enemies  reproach  Jehovah  and  he  still  with- 
holds his  hand  from  them.  The  "how  long"  phrase  appears 
here.  This  phrase  seems  to  be  the  conventional  phrase 
by  which  the  Jew  poured  forth  his  soul  in  times  of  extreme 
trial. 


"How  long,  0 God,  shall  the  adversary  re- 
proach? Shall  the  enemy  blaspheme  thy 
name  for  ever?  Why  drawest  thou  back 
thy  hand,  even  thy  right  hand?  Pluck 
it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  consume  them." 

(vv.10, 11) 

Then  the  psalmist  mentions  a reminder  of  the  wonders 
Jehovah  has  wrought  in  the  past;  the  manifestations  of 
the  divine  mercy  and  power  toward  his  people  Israel. 

"Yet  God  is  my  King  of  old,  Working 
salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 

(v.12) 

This  thought  on  the  past  goodness  of  God  gives  courage 
and  the  hope  is  implied  that  salvation  or  deliverance  may 
be  given  to  the  people  again  in  his  own  good  time. 

The  next  few  verses  present  an  appeal  to  God  to  re- 
member his  good  people;  to  remember  the  reproaches  of  the 
enemy  and  not  to  abandon  his  people  to  these  enemies: 

"Remember  this,  that  the  enemy  hath  re- 
proached, 0 Jehovah,  and  that  a foolish 
people  hath  blasphemed  thy  name.  Oh 
deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove 
unto  the  wild  beast:  forget  not  the  life 

of  thy  poor  for  ever,11  (vv.18,19) 

and  further,  to  look  upon  the  violence  of  these  enemies 
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and  to  remember  his  covenant  with  his  people: 

"Have  respect  unto  the  covenant;  for  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
habitations  of  violence."  (v.20) 

The  final  call  is  to  Jehovah  to  remember  the 
arrogant  cry  of  the  adversaries  and  to  rise  up  for  his 
own  sake  against  these  adversaries,  for  the  cries  against 
Israel  are  really  cries  against  Jehovah. 

"Forget  not  the  voice  of  thine  adversaries: 
the  tumult  of  those  that  rise  up  against 
thee  ascendeth  continually."  (v.2S) 


Psalm  79. 

This  is  a lament  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  defiling  of  the  temple,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
people.  It  is  a brief  but  magnificent  plea  for  God! s 
help,  marked  by  deep  pathos  and  earnestness. 

We  see  first  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  people. 
The  land  has  been  invaded,  Jerusalem  is  in  ruins  and  the 
temple  is  desecrated.  The  dead  are  still  unburied;  blood 
has  been  shed  freely  like  water. 

"0  God,  the  nations  are  come  into  thine 
inheritance;  thy  holy  temply  have  they 
defiled;  they  have  laid  J erusalem  in 
heaps.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants 
have  they  given  to  be  food  unto  the  birds 
of  the  heavens,  the  flesh  of  thy  saints 
unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Their  blood 
have  they  shed  like  water  round  about 
Jerusalem,  and  there  was  none  to  bury 
them.  We  are  become  a reproach  to  our 


neighbors,  a scoffing  and  derision  to 
them  that  are  round  about  us."  (vv.1-4) 

The  next  is  a prayer,  in  which  we  find  the  oft-re- 
peated phrase,  "how  long".  How  long  will  God  wait  to 
relieve  and  avenge  his  people? 

"How  long,  0 Jehovah?  wilt  thou  be  angry 
for  ever?  Shall  thy  jealousy  burn  like 
fire?"  (v.5) 

God  is  asked  to  pour  out  his  wrath,  not  in  a spirit 
of  personal  vengeance,  but  in  outraged  piety.  The 
heathen  have  despised  them  and  violated  all  that  has  held 
sacred,  thus  making  themselves  enemies  of  Jehovah  as  well 
as  of  Israel  itself. 

"Pour  out  thy  wrath  on  the  nations  that 
know  thee  not,  and  the  kingdoms  that 
call  not  upon  thy  name.  For  they  have 
devoured  Jacob,  and  laid  waste  his 
habitation."  (vv.6,7) 

Then  the  psalmist  prays  again,  confessing  past  sins 
but  asking  God  not  to  hold  them  against  the  nation: 

"Remember  not  against  us  the  iniquities  of 
our  forefathers:  Let  thy  tender  mercies 

speedily  meet  us;  for  we  are  brought  very 
low."  (v.8) 

The  psalmist  feels  that  Jehovah  should  protect  his 
own  honor  so  prays  for  deliverence  for  the  glory  of  his 
name.  Even  if  the  suffering  of  the  people  will  not  move 
Jehovah,  he  should  still  interfere  just  to  protect  his 
own  reputation.  The  helplessness  of  the  nation  justifies 
the  suspicion  of  the  enemies  that  Jehovah  has  lost  interest 
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in  them,  and  so  he  ought  to  show  himself  in  vengeance. 

“Help  us,  0 God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory 
of  thy  name;  and  deliver  us,  and  forgive 
our  sins,  for  thy  name’s  sake.  Wherefore 
should  the  nations  say.  Where  is  their  God? 

Let  the  avenging  of  the  blood  of  thy  servants 
which  is  shed,  be  known  among  the  nations 
in  our  sight.”  (vv.9,10) 

The  psalm  concludes  with  a vow  of  perpetual  thanks- 
giving. If  Jehovah  will  do  these  things  for  the  ” sheep 
of  his  pasture”,  i.e.,  Israel,  then  Israel  will  pledge  to 
Jehovah  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 

”So  we  thy  people  and  sheep  of  thy  pasture 
will  give  thee  thanks  for  ever:  we  will 

show  forth  thy  praise  to  all  generations.” 

(v.lS) 


Psalm  80. 

This  psalm  is  a prayer  for  divine  salvation,  for 
deliverance  from  calamity.  This  is  in  a similar  strain  to 
Psalm  79,  which  we  have  just  discussed,  as  it  is  a plea  for 
God  to  return  once  more  unto  his  people  and  restore  them  to 
the  favor  that  once  was  theirs. 

First  is  a prayer  to  the  ’’Shepherd  of  Israel”.  This 
is  a tender  term  and  is  appealing.  The  ”us”  in  this  in- 
dicates that  it  is  a national  prayer. 

’’Give  ear,  0 Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that 
leadest  Joseph  like  a flock;  thou  that 
sittest  above  the  cherubim,  shine  forth. 

Before  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  and  Manasseh, 
stir  up  thv  might,  and  come  to  save  us. 
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Turn  us  again,  0 God;  and  cause  thy 
face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be  saved.'* 

(vv.1-3) 

VVe  find  this  "ho w long"  phrase  again,  How  long  will 

God  be  angry*  so  angry  that  even  the  prayer  of  Israel 

is  futile.  This  is  a remonstrance  against  the  unfairness 

of  Jehovah1  s remaining  angry  when  the  people  are  pra3?-ing 

and  suffering  in  tears. 

"0  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts,  How  long  wilt 
thou  be  angry  against  the  prayer  of  thy 
people?  Thou  hast  fed  them  with  the 
bread  of  tears,  and  given  them  tears  to 
drink  in  large  measure."  (vv.4,5) 

The  punishment  has  given  occasion  for  the  scorn  of 

their  enemies,  and  their  neighbors  are  mocking: 

"Thou  makest  a strife  unto  our  neighbors; 
and  our  enemies  laugh  amone  themselves." 

(v.6) 

Then  the  psalmist  recalls  of  God’s  former  care  and 

the  present  plight  of  the  people.  He  recalls  the  earlier, 

more  prosperous  history  of  Israel.  The  metaphor  of  the 

vine  is  a description  of  the  nation  Israel  brought  out  of 

Egypt  and  established  in  Palestine. 

"Thou  broughtest  a vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou 
didst  drive  out  the  nations,  and  plantedst 
it."  (v.8) 

Then  we  read  the  description  of  subsequent- 

oppression  by  the  world  powers  which  is  expressed  in  terms 

of  the  wild  beasts  eating  the  vine. 

"Why  hast  thou  broken  down  its  walls,  so 
that  all  they  that  pass  by  the  way  do 
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pluck  it?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood 
doth  ravage  it,  and  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  field  feed  on  it.”  (vv. 12,13) 

The  final  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  divine 
favor  and  the  hope  that  God  will  visit  and  save  the  vine: 

"Turn  again,  we  beseech  thee,  0 God.  of 
hosts:  look  down  from  heaven,  and  be- 

hold, and  visit  this  vine,  and  the  stock 
which  thy  right-hand  planted,  and  the 
branch  that  thou  madest  strong  for  thy- 
self. ” (vv.14,15) 

The  restoration  prayed  for  will  furnish  a new  basis 
for  praise  and  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  the  people  will 
make  a vow  of  worship  anew. 

"So  shall  we  not  go  back  from  thee:  Quicken 

thou  us,  and  we  will  call  upon  thy  name.” 

(v.18) 


Psalm  83. 

This  is  a plea  for  judgment  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel 
and  for  deliverance  from  the  conspiracy  made  against  Israel 
by  the  neighboring  nations. 

The  psalmist  feels  that  it  is  God’s  silence  and 
apparent  indifference  that  allows  the  enemies  to  continue 
their  attacks.  Let  God  speak  and  the  enemies  will  be 
dispersed. 

"0  God,  keep  not  thou  silence:  hold  not 

thy  peace,  and  be  not  still,  G God.  For, 

Lo,  thine  enemies  make  a tumult;  and  they 
that  hate  thee  have  lifted  up  the  head.” 

(vv.l, 2) 
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The  psalmist  enumerates  these  enemies  in  order  to 
show  the  real  extremity  of  the  peril. 

The  final  part  of  this  psalm  is  a prayer  for  the 
destruction  of  Israel’s  enemies.  That  the  nations  named 
in  the  section  before,  may  be  dealt  with  as  Jehovah  has 
dealt  with  others  in  the  past,  ancient  enemies  of  his  people. 

”Do  thou  unto  them  as  unto  Midian,  as  to 
Sisera,  as  to  Jabin,  at  the  river  Kishon; 
who  perished  at  En-dor,  who  became  as 
dung  for  the  earth."  (vv.9,10) 

Then  imprecating  upon  them  the  destruction  that  is 
wrought  by  the  great  forces  of  nature: 

"As  the  fire  that  burneth  the  forest,  and 
as  the  flame  that  setteth  the  mountains 
on  fire,  so  pursue  them  with  thy  tempest, 
and  terrify  them  with  thy  storm." 

(vv.14,15) 

The  whole  idea  of  this  humiliation  and  punishment  is 
that  these  enemies  may  come  to  know  Jehovah  and  that  he 
is  supreme,  even  if  they  must  perish  in  order  to  find  this 
out: 


"Fill  their  faces  with  confusion,  that 
they  may  seek  thy  name,  0 Jebovah.  Let 
them  be  put  to  shame  and  dismayed  for 
ever;  Yea,  let  them  be  confounded  and 
perish;  that  they  may  know  that  thou 
alone,  whose  name  is  Jehovah,  art  the 
Most  High  over  all  the  earth."  (vv. 16-18) 

The  laments  of  tbe  people,  which  took  their  rise  from 
such  situations  as  we  have  been  mentioning,  exhibit  certain 
well  defined  characteristics.  James  suggests  a 


characteristic  which  is  based  upon  the  language,  the 
T!call  upon  God.  in  the  vocative1',  which  we  find  in  Psa. 

74:1  and  85:1: 

"0  God  why  has  thou  cast  us  off  for  ever?" 

(74:1) 

”0  God,  keep  not  thou  silence..”  (83:1) 

We  find  that  the  simple  address  to  Yahweh  is  enriched 

by  almost  hymnlike  descriptions  of  His  qualities  or  by 

such  words  as  "Lord": 

"Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  0 Lord?" 

(44:23) 

"Wherewith  they  have  reproached  thee, 

0 Lord."  (79:12)  or  "my  God": 

"Thou  art  my  king,  0 God."  (44:4) 

"And  the  heavens  shall  praise  thy  wonders, 

0 Jehovah;"  (89:5) 

and  "God  of  our  salvation": 

"Help  us,  0 God  of  our  salvation,  for  the 
glory  of  thy  name."  (79:9) 

Also  "Yahweh  of  hosts"; 

"0  Jehovah  God  of  hosts..."  (80:4) 

"Turn  us  again,  0 God  of  hosts."  (80:7) 

"0  Jehovah  God  of  hosts;"  (89:8) 

then  "Shepherd  of  Israel": 

"Give  ear,  0 Shepherd  of  Israel.."  (80:1) 


and  "Most  High": 


"That  they  may  know  that  thou  alone,  whose 
name  is  Jehovah,  Art  Most  High  over  all 
the  earth;"  (83:18) 


or  even  "Holy  One  of  Israel": 

"And  our  king  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel". 

(89:18) 

There  is  a fundamental  basis  in  these  prayers  that 
the  worshipper  can  tell  God  something  and  also  influence 
God.  We  read  in  several  instances  of  the  attempt  to  in- 
fluence Him  toward  mercy: 

"Rise  up  for  our  help,  And  redeem  us  for 
thy  lovingkindness  sake,"  (44:26) 

and: 

"Let  thy  tender  mercies  speedily  meet  us.." 

(79:8b) 1 . 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  the  influence  toward  revenge 
upon  the  enemies: 

"And  render  unto  our  neighbors  seven- 
fold into  their  bosom  their  reproach, 
wherewith  they  have  reoroachea  thee, 

0 Lord,"  (79:12) 

and, 

"Through  thee  will  we  push  down  our  adver- 
saries.." (44:4)2. 

As  these  prayers  progress  there  is  a rising  conviction 
evident  that  Goh  will  hear  the  prayer.  This  would  seem  to 


1.  Compare  also:  89:1,  28,  49. 

2.  And  also:  60:5b,  12;  74:23;  74:11b;  83:9f. 
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demonstrate  an  essential  mood  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
the  worshipper,  even  to  the  point  of  a wish  taking  the 
place  of  prayer  at  times. 

We  find  that  the  "godless  opponents”  of  the  nation 
or  the  congregation  are  portrayed  to  God, 

”Thine  adversaries  have  roared  in  the 
midst  of  thine  assembly;  They  have  set 
up  their  ensigns  for  signs,”  (74:4) 

and  again: 

”0  God,  the  nations  are  come  into  thine 
inheritance;  Thy  holy  temple  have  they 
defiled;  They  have  laid  Jerusalem  in 
heaps;”  (79:1)1. 

and  the  words  of  contempt  which  these  opponents  heap 
upon  the  nation  are  repeated  to  God: 

”We  are  become  a reproach  to  our  neighbors, 

A scoffing  and  derision  to  them  that  are 
round  about  us,”  (79:4) 

and  again: 

"They  prate,  they  speak  arrogantly:  All 

the  workers  of  iniquity  boast  them- 
selves.” (94:4) 

(see:  74:8;  83:4;  80:6;  79: 10) 

We  have  previously  noted  that  the  lament  was  sung 

by  the  congregation,  or  groups  within  the  congregation, 

or  some  leader  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  group  greatly 

heightens  the  effect  by  introducing  a personification  of 
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the  suppliant.  Such  congregational  character,  Gunkel 
points  out,  is  peculiar  to  the  Israelitish  Psalms  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Babylonian,  where  the  conception  of  a 
worshipping  congregation  or  congregation  in  the  sense  of 
a church,  is  absent. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  content  of  the  laments. 
Perhaps  the  chief  element,  at  least  the  first  which  we 
are  sure  to  notice,  is  the  "lament11 . The  word  has  been 
used  in  different  terms,  but  all  mean  the  lament.  James 
uses  the  word  "complaint",  which  he  considers  as  a more 
adequate  translation  of  GunkelTs  Klagelieder . These 
laments,  or  complaints  are  sometimes  only  implied  and  are 
not  uttered  expressly. 

There  are  numberless  complaints  in  the  laments  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  As  we  have  just  mentioned,  a great 
many  are  expressed,  but  many  more  are  implied. 

The  psalms  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  concerned 
for  the  most  part  with  what  may  be  called  the  political 
situation  of  the  people.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is 
against  foreign  nations  but  at  other  times  it  is  about 

i • 

the  maltreatment  by  the  powerful  or  the  rich  vd  thin  their 
own  nation,  Israel. 

This  suffering  of  the  godly  nation  gave  rise  to  the 
"why"  and  "how  long"  phrases,  which  we  find  so  often. 


"How  long,  0 God,  shall  the  adversary  re- 
proach?" (74:10) 

and, 

"How  long,  0 Jehovah?  wilt  thou  be  angry 
for  ever?"  (79:5) 

and  again, 

"0  Jehovah  God  of  hosts,  H0w  long  wilt 
thou  be  angry  against  the  prayer  of  thy 
people?"  (80:4) 

and  yet  again, 

"How  long,  0 Jehovah?  wilt  thou  hide  thy- 
self for  ever?"  (89:46) 

This  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  psalmists.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  people  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  God  can  per- 
mit this  suffering  and  yet  still  be  a righteous  God. 

We  might  well  say  that  suffering  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  Psalter.  Of  the  150  psalms  of  which  the  book 
is  composed,  about  90  concern  themselves  more  or  less 
with  some  aspect  of  this  problem. 

This  interest  in  and  emphasis  upon  the  thought  of 
suffering  is  but  a reflection  of  the  experience  of  the 
times  in  which  the  psalms  were  written.  In  597  B.C. 
had  occurred  the  first  great  deportation  of  Jews  to 
Babylon.  This  was  followed  by  a second  one  in  586  B.C., 
at  which  time  the  temple  was  destroyed  and  the  Jewish 
state  brought  to  an  end. 


High  hopes  and  lofty  aspirations  gave  place  to  in- 
difference and  materialism,  discouragment  and  despair, 
doubt  and  gloom.  The  discouragment  and  longing  of  Judaism 
are  feelingly  expressed  in  Psalm  137: 

"By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 

There  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept. 

When  we  remembered  Zion. 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
We  hanged  up  our  harps. 

For  there  they  that  lead  us  captive  asked 
of  us  v/ords  of  song. 

And  our  tormentors  asked  of  us  mirth — 

’Sing  us  one  of  the  Songs  of  Zion.’ 

How  can  we  sing  Yahweh’s  song 
In  a foreign  land? 

If  I forget  thee,  0 Jerusalem, 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning; 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 

If  I remember  thee  not, 

If  I set  not  Jerusalem 
Above  my  chief est  joy."  1. 

Deutero-Isaiah,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  came  onto  the 
scene  at  this  time  ana  gave  their  calls  to  encouragement 
and  hope  and  fresh  ideals. 

The  unquenchable  patriotism  and  high  hope  of  Jewry 
broke  out  into  revolts  and  the  Jew  suffered  his  worst  in 
the  Maccabean  struggle.  It-  is  against  such  a background 
that  the  Psalter  is  to  be  interpreted;  the  cross  currents 
of  hope  and  despair,  of  doubt  and  faith.  Naturally,  then, 
the  idea  of  suffering  and  the  fact  of  sorrow  occupy  a 


1.  Smith,  J.M.P.,  Religion  of  the  Psalms,  p 65. 
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central  place  in  its  pages. 

We  note  in  many  complaints  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  discouragement,  but  this  is  also  natural  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Psalter  voiced  the  hopes  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  people  as  a whole  quite  as  much  as  it  gave 
utterance  to  the  ideals  of  individuals.  Smith  sums  this 
up  when  he  says: 

f,We  see  the  persistence  of  an  invincible 
and  unshakable  faith  among  the  later  Jews. 

A hope  expressing  itself  in  one  form  was 
no  sooner  dashed  to  the  ground  than  it 
sprang  up  again  in  another  form.  These 
poets  and  dreamers  were  so  sure  of  God  and 
of  his  love  for  Israel  that  they  could  not 
lose  hope.  The  bludgeonings  of  circum- 
stances did  but  make  them  cling  more 
closely  to  their  God.  He  could  not  fail 
them  or  forsake  them.  Could  he,  indeed, 
afford  to  do  otherwise.  For  the  sake  of 
his  own  name — his  reputation  among  the 
nations — he  must  intervene  and  save  his 
people  from  ruin.  Nothing  apparently 
could  wrench  these  men  of  faith  from  their 
allegiance  to  their  father1 s God.  It  is 
the  marvel  of  history.  Nothing  like  it  on 
a national  scale  can  be  found  else- 
where. ”1. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  element  of  complaint 
has  arisen  out  of  a desperate  need  of  the  nation  or  con- 
gregation, and  we  should  say  that  it  is  a characteristic 
element  in  the  public  lamentation. 


1.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Psalms,  p 90 
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The  supplication  follows  naturally  upon  the  heels 
of  the  complaint  of  need.  In  all  these  we  find  the  con- 
gregation beseeching  Yahweh  to  remedy  the  complaint  or 
need. 

"Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  0 Lord?  Arise, 
cast  us  not  off  for  ever.  Wherefore 
hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  our 
affliction  and  our  oppression?"  (44: 23) 

again, 

"That  thy  beloved  may  be  delivered,  save 
with  thy  right  hand,  and  answer  us." 

(60:5) 

also: 

"Give  us  help  against  the  adversary;  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  man."  (60: ll) 

and  probably  the  stronger  of  any  of  these: 

"Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  nations  that 
know  thee  not,  and  upon  the  kingdoms 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name."  (79:6) 

In  these  sentences  we  can  see  the  congregation  or 
the  nation  making  supplication  to  Yahweh  to  remedy  the 
complaint.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  mood  of  appeal  to  the 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  Yahweh;  and  then  again  it  is 
directly  in  the  mood  of  avenging  the  people  but  making 
the  indirect  appeal  that  Yahweh  defend  his  own  name,  his 
own  reputation. 

The  considerations  employed  to  move  Yahweh  to  action 
are,  as  has  been  already  said,  of  various  kinds.  We  find 
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the  general  feeling  in  these  psalms  that  God  is  seeming- 
ly inactive,  thus: 

T,We  see  not  our  signs:  there  is  no  more  any 

prophet;  neigher  is  there  among  us  any 
that  knoweth  how  long;”  (74:9) 

and  again: 

nBut  now  thou  hast  cast  us  off,  and  brought 
us  to  dishonor,  and  goest  not  forth  with 
our  hosts;"  (44:9) 

but  especially: 

"0  God,  keep  not  thou  silence:  hold  not 

thy  peace,  and  be  not  still,  0 God.11  (83:1) 

But  from  this  feeling  of  inactivity  on  the  part  of 
Yahweh,  the  psalmist  turns  to  move  Yahweh  by  appeal  to 
his  activity  in  past  history  of  the  nation: 

"Thou  broughtest  a vine  out  of  Egypt; 
thou  didst  drive  out  the  nations,  and 
plantedst  it."  (80:8) 

Emphasis  is  also  made  in  these  appeals  to  the  king 
dealings  with  Israel  in  the  past: 

"We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  0 God,  our 
fathers  have  told  us,  what  work  thou 
didst  in  their  days,  in  the  days  of  old." 

(44^1) 

Appeal  is  made  to  his  grace: 

"Rise  up  for  our  help,  and  redeem  us  for  thy 
lovingkindness  sake,"  (44:26) 


and: 


"And  he  remembered  for  them  his  covenant, 
and  repented  according  to  the  multitude 
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of  his  lovingkindnesses . " (106:45) 

Appeal  is  also  made  to  his  covenant  and  his  promises 
which  he  ought  to  keep, 

"Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name’s 
sake,  that  he  might  make  his  mighty  power 
to  be  known,"  (106:8) 

and: 

"Remember  thy  congregation,  which  thou 
hast  gotten  of  old,  which  thou  hast 
redeemed  to  be  the  tribe  of  thine  in- 
heritance;" (74: s) 

particularity  the  covenant: 

"I  have  made  a covenant  with  my  chosen, 

I have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant;" 

(89:8) 

and  again: 

"Have  respect  unto  the  covenant.."  (74:£0) 

All  this  identifies  iAim  with  His  people  and  involves 
Him  in  their  suffering  and  shame.  They  appeal  to  His 
pity  for  their  helplessness — unless  He  helps  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  laments  we 
find  outside  the  Psalter  one  of  the  chief  ways  of  moving 
Yahweh  to  favor  is  to  confess  the  sins  of  Israel.  But 
this  does  not  appear  in  the  laments  of  the  Psalms.  These 
latter  usually  speak  of  Israel  as  a righteous  people  in 
contrast  to  their  enemies,  and  then  proceed  to  call  down 
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divine  wrath  and  vengeance  upon  these  enemies.  For  in- 
stance, the  author  of  Psalm  44  becomes  quite  passionate 
in  his  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  Israel,  probably 
reaching  the  climax  of  his  feeling  in  verse  17: 

"All  this  is  come  upon  us;  yet  have  we  not 
forgotten  thee,  neither  have  we  dealt 
falsely  in  thy  covenant." 

Naturally  this  leads  us  to  a rather  unpleasant  and 
prejudiced  opinion  of  the  Jew,  especially  the  authors 
of  the  psalms  of  lament,  however  Gunkel  suggests  a 
kindlier  judgment  for  them: 

"Should  we  see  in  their  feeling  of  innocence 
only  a sign  of  Jewish  self-righteousness 
from  the  age  of  the  Lav/,  or  ought  we  from 
it  to  infer  a firmness  of  character  in  the 
people  of  that  day,  a firmness  which  is 
not  willing  to  make  the  judgment  on  itself 
dependent  on  its  fearful  fate,  and  there- 
fore avoids  the  confession  of  guilt  that 
from  of  old  had  been  customary  in  this 
context . "1 . 

Among  all  the  contrasts  of  the  lament  with  the  hymn 
form,  there  is  still  the  similarity  in  their  description 
of  God  which  was  enlarged  upon  the  "hymn"  fashion. 

This  mixture  of  praise  and  supplication  was  common 
among  the  Babylonian  Hymn-writers,  but  with  them  it  was 
designed  to  flatter  the  godhead  in  order  that  they  might 


1.  James,  Thirty  Psalmists,  p 89 
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attain  their  purpose.  But  the  Israelite  suppliant  stood 
on  a much  higher  level.  Gunkel  aptly  summarizes  this 
thought: 


"Before  one  dared  to  come  to  Yahweh  with 
prayer  one  must  praise  Him,  and  such 
singing  of  praise  places  the  divine  power 
impressively  before  the  eyes  of  God  and 
the  suppliant  at  the  same  time  and  contains, 
therefore,  in  itself,  a strong  thought  of 
comfort:  the  mighty  and  gracious  God  will 

hear  this  prayer  also."l. 

The  significance  of  the  Psalms  lies  largely  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  religion  of  Israel  at 
its  greatest  depth  and  its  most  passionate  intensity.  Dr. 
Leslie  summarizes  this  thought  in  a few  words  when  he 
says: 


"The  psalmists  fell  heir  to  the  profound 
insights  and  spiritual  experiences  of 
the  prophets.  These  latter  were  Israel’s 
intellectual  and  spiritual  pioneers, 
blazing  new  paths  to  God  and  clearing 
new  trails  for  human  feet.  The  psalmists 
largely  found  ready  at  hand  these  insights. 
They  took  them  up,  lived  their  way  into 
them  experimentally,  applied  them  to  the 
life  of  individuals  and  of  the  community 
and  linked  them  to  the  religious  worship 
that  centered  in  the  Temple,  all  the  while 
both  deepening  and  intensifying  them."  2. 


1.  James,  Thirty  Psalmists,  p 89. 

2.  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary,  p 509 
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Conclusion 


There  are  certain  definite  characteristics  which  I 
think  are  common  to  the  laments  which  we  have  chosen  to 
study  in  this  paper.  The  public  lamentation,  I feel,  is 
characterized  by  these  following  elements:  1.  The  lament 

or  complaint;  2.  The  appeal  or  the  supplication; 

3.  The  various  attempts  to  move  Yaweh  to  action.  We 
have  already  mentioned  these  elements  and  studied  them 
in  detail,  but  I feel  that  these  general  inclusive  element 
are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  public  lamentation  sections 
we  have  included  in  our  study. 

To  put  my  conclusion  into  a brief  sentence,  I would 
say  that  the  public  lamentation  experience  is  identified 
by  these  three  elements:  complaint,  supplication,  and 

the  attempt  to  influence  or  move  Yahweh. 


. . 


. > 


Summary . 


It  has  been  our  purpose  in  this  study  to  determine, 
from  the  psalms  themselves,  the  characteristics  of  a public 
lamentation. 

We  began  by  tracting  the  influence  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  cultic  practices  upon  the  Hebrew  rituals.  We 
noted  the  important  part  the  festival  played  in  the  life  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  traced  it  through  situations  to 
show  its  influence  on  Jewish  rituals. 

We  saw  the  similarity  in  the  situations  in  life  in 
Assyria  and  Israel.  We  traced  the  evolution  of  the  public 
lamentation,  noting  the  development  of  the  taboo,  and  the 
part  it  played  in  the  official  cult  on  occasions  of  public 
distress.  We  saw  that  in  all  the  public  lamentations 
the  general  condition  of  distress  was  emphasized.  This 
brought  out  the  similarity  of  the  incantation  with  the 
prayer  or  hymn. 

Israel  took  over  certain  basic  conceptions  of  god 
from  the  Assyrians  but  we  felt  that  the  hymnists  of  Israel 
reflected  the  influence  of  the  prophets  and  we  could  find 
nothing  that  compared  with  this  in  Assyria.  The  chief 
contribution  of  the  Assyrian  hymns  is  to  help  us  to  re- 
construct the  polytheistic  background  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 

We  then  turned  our  attention  to  the  Jewish  sources, 
outside  the  Psalter  and  in  the  Psalms  themselves,  noting 
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in  particular  the  situations  calling  forth  a lament  and 
the  details  in  the  way  the  lament  was  offered. 

The  lament  is  sung  by  the  congregation,  or  groups  with- 
in the  congregation.  At  times  we  see  the  leader,  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
ritual  by  introducing  a personification  of  Zion.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  the  contrast  of  the  worshipping  church  which 
is  present  in  the  conception  of  Israel,  but  is  absent  in 
the  Babylonian  concept. 

The  laments  on  the  whole  complain  about  the  political 
situation  of  the  people;  the  oppression  by  outsiders  or 
maltreatment  from  those  within  Israel  itself.  The  suffering 
of  the  nation  gave  rise  to  the  question  as  to  how  God  could 
permit  such  suffering  and  still  be  righteous.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  "why11  and  "ho w long"  sections  which  we  noted. 

The  considerations  employed  to  move  Yahweh  to  action 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  being 
exceedingly  anthropomorphic.  There  is  the  appeal  to  His 
grace;  to  His  kind  dealings  with  the  people  of  Israel  in  the 
past;  to  His  covenant  and  promises,  which  he  ought  to  keep; 
to  His  identification  with  His  people  so  that  He  is  in- 
volved in  their  suffering  and  shame  and  helplessness. 

We  noted  that  the  laments  outside  the  psalter  attempt 
to  move  Yahweh  to  action  by  confessing  the  sins  of  Israel. 
But  the  psalms  of  lament  usually  speak  of  Israel  as  a 
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righteous  people  in  contrast  to  the  enemies,  upon  which 
they  call  down  vengeance.  But  we  gave  credit  to  the 
Israelites  for  not  just  flattering  the  gods  in  order  to 
attain  their  purpose. 

We  concluded  by  saying  that  the  significance  of  the 
Psalms  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  here  that  we  find  the 
religion  of  Israel  at  its  greatest  depth  and  its  most 
passionate  intensity. 

From  this  study  we  determined  what  we  felt  we re 
characteristics  of  the  public  lamentation,  namely: 
complaint,  supplication,  and  the  attempt  to  move  Yahweh. 
Thus  the  purpose  of  our  study  has  been  attained. 
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